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Foreword 



The use of restitution as an alternative disposition for ju- 
venile offenders is gaining widespread support from juris- 
dictions all across the United States. When properly 
designed and implemented; restitution programs are an 
effective mechanism for holding delinquent youths 
accountable and responding to the needs of victims. 

Throughout most of its existence, the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention (6l JDP) has fostered 
the development and growth of restitution. Over recent 
years, OJJDP has funded the Restitution Education, Spe- 
cialized Training, and Technk^l Assistance (RESTT A) 
program, which produced this monograph on The Restitu- 
tion Experience in Youth Employment. The publication 



includes a training guide for employment development 
Enabling juvenile offenders to earn the wages with which 
to compensate the victims of their crimes is ah important 
aspect of restitution and of youth corrections. 

This document provides valuable information about the 
complex area of youth employment and the creation of 
job opportunities for delinquents. We are certain that the 
publication can be of significant benefit to your program. 



Terrence S. Donahue 
Acting Administrator 
Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention 
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Preface 



The Restitution Education, Specialized Training, and 
Technical Assistance ^RESTTA) prbject,.spons9red by 
the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
.(OJJDP), pleased to present this model curriculum for 
the development of employment components for juvenile 
restitution programs. 

A structured employment program that helps juveniles get 
jobs is a desirable and often necessary feature for mone- 
tary restitution programs because the success of a pro- 
gram depends on the ability of offenders to pay back their 
victims. A lack of jobs is often a barrier to implementing 
or expanding a restitution program. 

This manual provides a thoroughly practical discussion of 
the experiences of restitution projects around the country 
with their job components and presents an overview of 
common features of successful employment components. 
A step-by-step implementation guide outlines easy, onsite 



technical assistance or a 2-day participation-oriented 
training session. The guide is so written as to encourage 
trainees to develop an implementation plan while remain- 
ing mindful of possible pitfalls in selling the idea to the 
community, the government, and private businesses. It 
provides a mixture of strategies— important in developing 
a plan that can best suit a jurisdiction's potential resources 
and the needs of the community while holding juvenile 
offenders accountable to victims in a therapeutic way. 

The author, Gordon Bazemore, Ph.D., is the RESTTA 
Technical Assistance Coordinator and a Senior Research 
Associate with the Pacific Institute for Research and 
Evaluation (PIRE). He was formerly a staff member at the 
Institute of Policy Analysis, which conducted the national 
evaluation of the 0 JJDP-sponsored Juvenile Restitution 
Initiative. 



Peter R. Schneider, PhD. 
RESTTA National Coordinator 
Vienna,Virginia 
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Part i; The Restitution Experience 
In Youth Employment 



INTRODUCTION 

Among some 400 juvenile restitution programs, 34 
percent indicated in a recent national survey that 
they arrange paid job slots for referrals (Schneider 
and Warner 1985); Juvenile justice practitioners who at- 
tempt to implement or expand restitution programs fre- 
quently cite lack of paid jobs as a major barrier,, 

Although not all juvenile restitution programs become in 
volved in finding or developing jobs for their clients, most 
practitioners recognize that somekind of emplpymentassis- 
tance is highly desirable. For many this has meant develop- 
ing a "jobs component," or systematic approach to ensure 
that a job slot will be available for any offender who has no 
other source of income to pay restitution. 

Reasons commonly cited by restitution program managers 
for in vesting time and energy in developing a "jobs compo- 
nent" include: 

• Increasing the possibility that poor or hard-to-employ 
offenders can make monetary restitution to victims. 

• Avoiding lack of work as an excuse for nonpayment. 

• Improving enforcement of restitution orders. 

• Increasing the certainty and timeliness of payments to 
victims. 

• Improving the program's efficiency in monitoring res- 
titution. 

• Permitting recommendation of realistic payment sched- 
ules to the court through program control oyer the source of 
earnings. (Program managers can be assured that restitution 
is not being paid by parents or through theft) 

• Allowing for larger restitution ordersand greaterreturn to 
victims. 



Managers increasingly cite employment as important in its 
ownrightbecauseitcan provide a positive work experience 
foroffenders, many of whom have neverheldaconventional 
job. Work thus appears a key component of a balanced 
approach to juvenile justice. From the accountability per- 
spective, work can instill a sense of responsibility and an 
understanding of the value of goods and money. Work can 
be emphasized ty those who argue that a major goal of 
juvenile justice should be to enhance offender competence, 
and advocates of treatment emphasize the therapeutic ef- 
fects of employment 

In restitution programs that accept more serious offenders, 
managers emphasize work programs as a cost-effective 
strategy for increasing the level of surveillance and supervi- 
sion in the community. These programs offer substantially 
enhanced monitoring or "incapacitation" of offenders, well 
beyond what is provided by traditional probation. 

For employers and the community at large, advocates of job 
components argue that successful ones educate the public 
. about the value of of fender woik. They offer a return to both 
victims and community, arid provide a means for local 
participation in solving the delinquency problem. In many 
cases employment components Have also resulted in sub- 
stantial residual support for general juvenile justice 
programming. 

Should the goals of work and restitution be emphasized in 
the same program? While the tasks of collecting restitution 
for victims and developing employment for offenders may 
seem to imply somewhat different priorities, many practi- 
tioners have found resti tution and youth work programming 
highly compatible. Ins tilling positive woik values and habits 
fits well with the accountability and responsibility ethic of 
restitution programs, while paying restitution can help give 
structure and meaning to the employment experience. As 
juvenile courts seek a more comprehensive approach em- 
phasizing public safety, accountability to victims, and the 
development of offender competence, the emphasis on work 
is likely to become one of the strongest features and best 
selling points of restitution programs and juvenile justice in 
general. 
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An outreach emphasis 

For purposes of this monograph, the term "job assistance" 
(JA) will refer to all efforts to aid program clients in finding 
employment It has two key. dimensions: a direct service or 
job preparation focus on working with offenders to improve 
their employability, and an outreach or job-development 
focus emphasizing activities to ensure that employment or 
work experience is available for offenders. 

Important aspects of any comprehensive job assistance 
effort include direct service such as counseling, job skills 
training, role playing, and other activities focused on job 
discipline, demeanor,^ 

tation); remedial assistance in basic skills such as reading 
and writing (job readiness); and resume writing and inter- 
viewing skills (job search). ; Although restitution program 
managers disagree about how much to emphasize these 
functions, one or more seems to be a common feature of 
virtually all restitution programs assisting youthful offend- 
ers with employment 

While a few programs are still exclusively concerned with 
direct service activities or job preparation, most now seem to 
be moving towarda more activestance, toward ensuring tint 
jobs will be available for offenders who need them. Unfor- 
tunately, job development and outreach activities are often 
unfamiliar to youth workers who, although comfortable, 
working with offenders, often have little experience ap- 
proaching employers or the public. 

Job preparation guides andcurriculumsarc widely available 
for improving offender job- readiness. But the outreach 
techniques that have characterized successful efforts to 
establish work opportunities for young offenders are rarely 
discussed in the traditional youth employment literature. 
Littte is available for the juvenile justice practitioner seeking 
strategies to ensure that paid employment opportunities are 
available to youth who owe restitution. 

The primary focus of this monograph will be on job devel- 
opment or the outreach aspects of job assistance. There are 
many reasons why a greater emphasis on outreach activities 
is warranted. Experience and existing research indicate that 
youth employment strategies have been most successful 



when based on a real assessment of community needs. 
Conversely, they have been least successful when emphasiz- 
ing the personal defic iencies of y oung clients. Moreover; an 
effectiveoutirahstritogycanan^ 
a program 's direct service work in job preparation; that is, 
skills training, job readiness, and job orientation can be 
tailored to the employment situation in a given community. 

While an overemphasis on job preparation generally results 
from a genuine concern that offenders be equipped with 
appropriate skills* preoccupation with remediation has too 
often resulted in outdated training for jobs, preparation for 
jobs that do not exist, or promotion of "make work" solely 
for the purpose of accommodating real or perceived client 
needs. 

What can restitution programs expect of young offenders 
when they are placed in jobs? Although the record on 
youthfuldffenderemploymentisnUxed,itdoessuggestthat 
even the most disadvantaged youth (including serious of- 
fenders) can perform well in a* variety of employment 
settings and can be expected to complete work considered 
useful by the community and employers. For the program 
manager who would invest in a jobs component for young 
offenders, the key issue seems to be finding com munity and 
employer needs and filling them. 

Using this manual: 
Objectives and learning goals 

This monograph is organized into three sections. The first 
discusses the experience of restitution projects in youth 
employment The second is an overview of common ( fea- 
tures of successful restitution jobs components. Third is an 
implementation guide thatmaybe used in an onsitetechnical 
assistance and training session. 

The manual is intended to be modified, updated, and used in 
a flexible manner as new approaches are developed It 
should give the practitioner an appreciation of basic prin- 
ciples and a general understanding of how youth employ- 
ment functions in restitution projects. Moreover, after read- 
ing this monograph and participating in the 2-day training 
process it outlines, practitioners should— 
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1. Beable to discuss several job development strategics that 
have proved successful in restitutio!) programming. 

2. Be abietoidentifyappropriate public 

ers of youth in restitution programs in their own comrri uni- 
ties and work projects that could be done by youth crews. 

3. Be able to assess local resources imd choose an imple- 
mentation strategy for starting out* 

4. Identify examples (and characteristics) of good work 
projects and organize a work crew, for one local project 

5. Identify steps and techniques to approach employers and 
support groups in their own communities. 

6. Be familiar with common obstacles in youth employment 
and have initial strategies for surmounting the obstacles. 

7. Have developed an action plan outlining steps for imple- 
mentation of a comprehensive jobs component 

Although this guide and the training agenda it suggests draw 
upon other youth employment experiences in suggesting 
do' sand don 'ts of good work programs, it is based primarily 



on approaches used in com munity-bascd juvenile restitution 
programs; Currently 9 most of these are located in probation 
departments or community-based organizations. Residen- 
tial a;, i postresidential programs are relatively new on the 
scene. While some of these include innovative job assisir nee 
components and will be mentioned in some of the examples 
discussed hire, the focus of the monograph and training are 
primarily on community-based projects: 

Ultimately, the monograph is meant to provide a sense of the 
wide range of strategies available to restitution projects 
wishing to provide paid jobs for offen<im, and of what is 
practical as well as possible. The examples should not limit 
(and one may hope will stimulate) further discussion about 
new approaches and variations that may be more appropriate 
in particular settings. Solutions to the common youth cm- 
plo>^entprc^lemsdiscussedinth^documentare those t^ 
haye worked well in various restitution programs around the 
country, but they are notoffcred as complete answers andare 
not meant to trivialize the sometimes considerable obstacles 
to implementation.They should be used, rather, as abasis for 
discussion and information sharing. 



\ . 

{ PROGRAM VARIATION AND 
THE LOCAL INNOVATION 

o 

\ The restitution context 

J ob assistance for youthful offenders is nothing new. 
Employment programs targeted at a variety of disad- 
vantaged youth, including dropouts and delinquent 
were a visible feature of Federal programs of the 1960'sand 
1970's. Some of these have continued to the present in some 
form, utilizing a variety of funding sources. 

Because restitution programs make job assistance only a 
secondary concern, they should not have been expected to 
distinguish themselves in this arena. In fact, the job compo- 
nents in restitution programs have generally been far more 
limited in scope than many of the larger, more focused 
federally funded efforts. Nevertheless, restitution jobs 
components have taken hold and have achieved a tremen- 
dous amount of popularity and community support This 
chapter will describe some notable examples. 

Although systematic evaluation of these examples would be 
necessary to determine their long-term impact on recidivism 
and future employment, what 5s obvious is their ability to 
And jobs for large numbers of offenders— many of them 
serious and chronic delinquents— often after only a few 
months of operation. Equally impressive in an era of declin- 
ing support for jobs programs is their ability to convince the 
c<^unity,emptoyers, and funding^ 
of offender employment 

While these projects are no panacea for all employment 
problems of this target population, most restitution pro- 
grams have developed innovative solutions to liability con- 
cerns, child labcic restrictions, and competition with or- 
ganized labor— obstacles that have inhibited implementa- 
tion of other youth employment efforts. In addition, these 
projects' wide appeal to funding and support organize 
ions,aswellasthecreativityaridc^ 
directors and staff, suggest a large capacity for growth and 
enhancemehtof services and a good chance of overcoming 
current limitations. 



What are the reasons for this success, popularity, and rapid 
implementation? With few employment models or formu- 
las available, and given the diversity of community sur- 
roundings, necessity seems often to have been themotherof 
invention. A common strength in restitution jobs compo- 
nents, therefore. Has been flexibility in adapting to local 
community constraints and resources. 

Erie, Pennsylvania. In the Erie County Earn-It restitution 
program, youths who need a job to pay monetary restitution 
may be referred to one of the program *s work crews. These 
are supervised by the project, but are under contract to 
county or city agencies for janitorial services, snow shovel- 
ing, washing county cars, and other tasks. Earn-It pays 
minimum wage to the juveniles, who work in 3-houk* shifts 
after school, and deducts up to 75 percent of their salaries for 
restitution. 

Relying initially on a job bank of private sector job slots, the 
project experienced difficulty placing younger offenders 
and more serious delinquents in what were predominantly 
small-business jobs* In 1984 the program began developing 
contracts with county agencies for janitorial services.gradu- 
ally earning a reputation for quality work. At first a part of 
the probation department, Earn-It incorporated follow- 
ingyeartobecomemcfecompeUUveandtoresolveliabai^ 
and insurance issues more easily. The project expects to 
generate approximately $90,000 in contract income from 
Erie County in 1987 and will employ approximately 75 
offenders in its work crews. 

Waterloo, Iowa. In Black Hawk County, Iowa, when a 
,youth owing monetary restitution is referred to the Youth 
Restitution Program, project staff determines whether he or 
she is employed or has savings, an allowance, or property 
that could be used for restitution. For those (an estimated 20 
percent) who have none of these resources or insufficient 
funds to pay restitution on time, the program staff may refer 
them to one of several paid employment options. These 
include individual or work crew placements in such public 
agencies as a seniorcitizens center, public parks, or daycare 
facilities. Program staff members try whenever possible to 
place youths in jobs relevant to their offenses as well as to 
their interests and aptitudes: for example, a young offender 
who robbed an elderly victim was assigned to work in a 
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senior center. Staff persons, also emphasize the jrjfc skills 
aspects of public jobs, pointing out that offenders who have 
never worked at any job may learn even from simple tasks 
like painting and, lawn mowing if supervision h close and 
consistent 

AStatesubsidyfund,established 
the program (and all restitution programs in the State) to pay 
project youth subminimum wages for work in public sector 
jobs and to deduct money for payment to their crime 
victims: The State fund may also be used for staffing and 
other program support Project personnel have been explor- 
ing opportunities for direct contract work with various agen- 
cies and local service cl ubs, and recently a crew washiredby 
the local Kiwanis club to clear or build a canoe access at the 
town's river park. 

Central Oregon. In three rural counties in Central Oregon, 
aeBnquorit youths owing res titution may be placed in oneof 
the region's Youth Conservation Corps (YCC) facilities, 
where they perform work on State and Federal lands includ- 
ing reforestation, stream clearance, park maintenance, and 
other projects selected to enhance the environment Partici- 
pants may also work in small-town beautification or re- 
forestation projects selected to promote community pride 
and economic development (e.g., through increasing tour- 
ism). Court referrals who do not have a job or who, after 
careful screening, do not appear suitable for private sector 
placement may be sent for an interview with a work crew 
supervisor. They will then begin a comprehensive program 
of job training and experience involving both paid arid 
unpaid public w oik, environmental education, GED prepa- 
ration, and eventual job placement The paidwork phase of 
the program follows 2 to 3 weeks of mandatory community 
service withaYCCandissupported by contracts with public 
agencies as well as by program funds. Some youths, how- 
ever, are placed directly in private sector jobs. In both work 
crew and private sector jobs, restitution is deducted from the 
paychecks of youths who owe it, until victims are repaid. 

San Bernardino, California. Started as an employment 
program which later adopted a restitution focus, Riverside 
County's "Jobs Against Crime" program has been able to 



build strong alliances with local business leaders as well as 
key representatives of organized labor andothercommunity 
groups. According to die project director, employers who 
support die Riverside program serve on an "activist" board 
of direct6rs,donate funds, agree to hireprogram youths,and 
assist with their job training and (mentation. This business- 
probation partnership has resulted in a good supply of job 
slots for offenders as the program's reputation has grown. 

A uniq'ie feature of the "Jobs Against Crime" program is its 
aggressive recruiting of more serious juvenile offenders 
from three juvenile halls in the area, and from residential 
facilities of the California Youth Authority, Screening pro- 
cedures are stric t and, according to the director, arc designed 
to separate the "motivated from the merely desperate." 
Rules of behavior and dress codes are enforced at all times. 
An 8- to 12-week training course combines onsite experi- 
ence with mock job interviews, business speakers, arid 
general job preparation activities. Begun with a small Fed- 
eral job training grant, the program now operates on county 
funds, private donations, and recently a grant that funds 20 
on-the-job training slots, the project deducts 20 percent 
from the young offenders 9 paychecks for all paid woik until 
the restitution order is paid in full. 

NorthumbertandandLeh^hCounties,PennsyIvania.In 
two small Pennsylvania counties, probation departments 
have devised simple but innovative procedures for funding 
restitution employment using a combination of fines and 
court costs. In Lehigh County, fines and court costs that had 
been collected routinely over the years and keptin an escrow 
accounthayerecenUybe^earmarkedforuseasarestitution 
fund. Tte funds will be used to pay victimsof offenders who 
will fulfill their restitution requirement through work in 
public agencies. Juveniles not otherwise employable be- 
cause of age or other problems are "credited" for this work 
toward their restitution obligation. 

In Northumberland County, unemployed restitution cases 
are placed in subsidized public sector job slots, which are 
funded by a supervision fee as well as court costs. During 3 
years of operating with this procedure, the Northumberland 
probation staff reports a collection rate of 89 percent 
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How they differ 

These brief accounts only suggest the proliferation of ap- 
proaches that have evolved to fit local employment needs 
and take advantage of available resources in a variety of 
communities. In general, restitution employment strategies 
differ primarily in who supervises and takes responsibility 
for employees on the job, who pays die youth's salary, and 
whether the placement is individual or involves a group 
project or work crew. Other differences between jobs com- 
ponents strategies can be found in the nature of the job 
placements or kinds of work sought for offenders, die 
proportion of earnings offenders are allowed to keep, staff- 
ing and internal resources, use of volunteers and external 
support organizations,and specific smicesoffei^siK^i as 
transportation to work sites (see figure 1). 

Restitution projects also differ in the goals of offender 
employment In some programs the sole concern is provid- 
ing a temporary income for youths to pay back a victim, in 
others, the eventual placement of youngsters in permanent 
jobs, educational improvement, and other more long-term 
outcomes are emphasized. 



Figure 1. Variations in jobs components 



Nature of work 

• Social services 
•Conservation 

• Public works 

• Retail, fast food, 
other small business 



Source of wages 

• Subsidies 
•Contracts 

• Individual business 
•Fees and fines 



Placement type Supervision 

• Private business slot • Private employers 

• Project-operated work crew • Project staff 

• Individual public agency • Agency staff 
dot •Volunteers 

Goals and emphasis Percent of earnings 

• Restitution payment only kept by youth 

• Work values, job experience •None 

• Educational improvement • 20 to 50 percent 

• Future job placement • Up to 80 percent 



Sinccmostprojectseventuallyuseseveralmethods.itisless: 
useful to discuss model job components than to describe 
basic approaches — some of which can be used in the same 
program. For purposes of this monograph and training 
guide, strategies used in restitution jobs components can be 
broadly divided into three types: 

1. Subsidized individual placements. These use public 
funds, fees.or fines to pay salaries or stipends to offenders— 
who thai pay restitution or have it deducted from their 
checks— for work in public or private nonprofit agencies. 

2. Private sector job banks. Perhaps most familiar to 
juvenile justice professionals is the Quincy, Massachusetts, 
"Eam-It" program's job bank approach. Based on agree- 
ments with local small businessmen to reserve job slots for 
restitution cases, the Quincy strategy has been highly suc- 
cessful in ensuring temporary jobs for youthful offenders 
with restitution orders. Replications of the job bank ap- 
proach have been attempted by restitution projects in a 
number of communities,but havebeen less effective in areas 
lacking a healthy and active small-business sector. 

3. Project-supervised work crews. These take on work 
projects using groups of offenders who are generally paid 
through subsidy funds or contracts with government agen- 
cies. A rarely used variation of this strategy involves form- 
ing a "youth business" in which offenders may produce 
goods or deliver services to earn restitution/ 

Once a restitution project has decided to focus on job 
assistance, staff must also face theissue of how much energy 
and resources to devote to "training kids'* (job preparation) 
as opposed to "training the community to hire kids" (job 
development and outreach). While virtually all program 
managers insist, before referring offenders to employers, on 
rigorous job preparation, careful screening, or both, some 
choose to spend the bulk of their job assistance time— at 
least initially— in job development activities. Although few 
projects ignore job envelopment entirely, others place a 
much greater emphasis on providing young offenders with 
the skills to find jobs on their own.Theyarguethatitis better 



* 'in residential settings, private businesses have also been per- 
suaded to establish ongrounds enterprises that employ offenders 
owing restitution. 
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to place the responsibility for finding employment on the 
offenders rather than conduct a job search for them.. 

What becomes clear on closer examination, however, is that 
even advocates of the most comprehensive job development 
approaches (those that can offer one of more placements to 
every referral) find ways of making youths take responsibil- 
ity and initiative. At the saint time, this objective must be 
balanced with practical concerns about efficiency and the 
prompt payment of victims* For example, some programs 
require thai offenders be interviewed by employers even 
when the job slot is set aside.or-the work to be done is 
supervised by the program. Others require attendance at job 
placement workshops and some demonstration of motiva- 
tion to find employment before assignment to a specific job. 
Still others attempt to instill responsibility on the job through 



close supervision of project-sponsored work crews, or to 
make the offender responsible for seeing that money is sent 
to victims on a reasonable schedule. 

Often the differences between job preparation activities at 
different employment components are less in whether pro- 
grams should be con^med with preparing off^ 
ployment than in how this task should be accomplished A 
number of program managers delegate much of the job 
preparation function to reliable, community agencies who 
are specialists in these tasks; and devote their own limited 
time to securing job sites, initiating work projects and to 
other outreach activities. Some have also taken issue with 
the underlying assumptions of traditional job training and 
readiness techniques (see accompanying story, "Getting 
them ready to work"). 



"Getting them ready to Work: 
Rethinking job readiness training" 

Criticisms of job readiness training are very familiar to 
..most educators and employment specialists. Not the least 
of these criticisms is thaty oung people are often trained for 
jobs that do not exist or that require substantial advocacy 
and outreach with employers to ensure that youth have an . 
equal chance of being hired. Especially in the case of de- 
linquents and other youths at risk, job trainers who do riot 
attend to these issues may inadvertently set up yet another 
failure and aggravate offender resentment toward legiti- 
mate society. 

Yet, in the view of Judge Anthony Kline, founder of the na- 
tionally acclaimed San Francisco Conservation Corps, the 
biggest problem with traditional job training approaches 
can be summed up in one question: "How can we expect 
high school dropouts to drop in to another school?'* 

Many job training programs in volve the kind of passive, 
remedial activities that often contribute to the alienation 
many young people feel toward school. It is ironic that we 
continue to try these approaches with those very youths — 
delinquents and dropouts — who were the least responsive 
to them in the first place. Learning experts know that most 



of us "learii by doing," yet we continue to insist that youths 
who have had the most difficulty.with traditional educa- 
tional environments be subjected io even more passive in- 
struction in how to prepare for and behave on a job. 

Business leaders have now joined the chorus of criticism 
against traitional job uairimg.A 
of the Eastern Oregon Private Industry Council, many job 
training funds are "ditheredaway"as schools and commu- 
nity agenciescontinue to concentrate on remedial prepara- 
tory activities. While these agencies have sometimes done 
a goodjob in placement, according toNewell, the retention 
rate has been pck>r. Employers have complained persist- 
tently about high injury rates, poor on-the-job demeanor, 
and lack of discipline. Many are now arguing that what is 
most needed is employment experience that allows young 
people to learn job disciplineandemployer expectations in 
a real work setting. 

Some directors of job assistance efforts have responded to 
this criticism by experimenting with approaches that in- 
corporate job readiness into an actual paid or unpaid work 
experience: Investing in supervised workcrews as a means 
of teaching job orientation and discipline and of assessing 
job readiness outside the instructional setting has been one 
such strategy. 
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Part II. Common Features 
of Successful Jobs Components 



What is most apparent in examining the different 
histories of restitution-program jobs compo- 
nents is that there is no one best way to provide 
jobs for offenders* The jobs components viewed as "suc- 
cessful" in this monograph are those, like the projects 
describedabove, that are able tomeetacommonchallcnge: 
They can tapienrotamlexpahdasy 
combination of strategies to ensure that restitution clients 
who cannot find jobs are provided, at a minimum, with 
legitimate means of earning money to pay uieir victims and 
pay on time. 

Programs that have achieved success by this standard have 
several common characteristics; including die ability to- 

• "Sell" employers and the community onoffender employ- 
ment 

• Build on existing community resources and support 

• Devek>pafuiKiing"package"ad^ 
support for the jobs component 

• Select work placements and projects that have value to 

• employers, offenders, and the community. 

• Establish and maintain high standards of youth supervi- 
sion and positive employer relations. 

• Influence the priorities of thelocal juvenile justice system 
toward an emphasis on restitution and work. 

MARKETING EMPLOYMENT 
FOR YOUTH OFFENDERS 



Extensive, almost con tinuous marketing has been one 
of the most visible common features of successful 
restitution projects. Good public relations, espe- 
cially the ability to make a convincing case for the services 



being provided, has often been the first prerequisite to 
gaining funding and broader support When programs suc- 
cessfully establish jobs components, sales efforts directed 
almost equally toward employers and the community at 
large— public officials, funding agencies, and civic organi- 
zations — are even more critical.* 

Although the idea of restitution is easily sold in most 
communities, the notion of employing offenders is more 
difficult, especially when there are few local precedents and 
the program has had little time to establish a track record. In 
addition to die perceived risk of employing offenders, pro- 
gram managersmustconfiront the objectbn that many "good * 
kids" cannot get jobs, so why should offenders get the few 
jobs available? Citizens need to be convinced ttat delin- 
quents are hot being rewarded but, rather, are being held 
accountable for their crimes. 

Restitution to victims has generally been the best vehicle for 
selling offender employment to the public. Successful pro- 
gram managers have emphasized that a limited number of 
jobs are required to make it possible for offenders to pay 
back victims and the community. The careful selection of 
job sites and work projects can also help demonstrate that 
offenders are not competing with other youths for scarce 
jobs. Some projects now solve the competition problem by 
making the jobs component -available to nondeliquent 
youth as well as restitution referrals. 

Managers of successful job assistance programs have noted 
that appeals to conservative or traditional values are often 
more effective than appeals tocharity or humanitarianism in 
selling the communi ty on the need for offender employment 
The fiscal wisdom of investing in public work or jobs to 
enable payments to victims has generally been quite con- 
vincing, especially when their' costs are contrasted with 



* Selling t jobs component for t restitution program to the local 
juvenile justice system may be the initial task, but since it is the 
community thatprovides the jobs and, generally, thesupportforjeb 
assistance, outreach beyond the justice system is generally a big 
step in ensuring the support of justice professionals. 
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Some advocates Save also gained support by aiguing that 
offenders nc^ opportunities to^ 
and their own support; and to learn to deal with job disrir 
plin§:Whenpn«rain managers have been able tdassessthe 
labor needs of local businesses or the community need for 
public work efforts, the nature of the woric to be performed 
is often a positive selling point : Many ^deliberately choose 
wc^projectethatwihaTOtte 

or improve the business climate (e.g., revitalizing tourist 
areas, restoring industrial paris^hanging the focus of 
public appeals to the for the work itseffra^ 
needs and problems of offenders. 

WWIebiisirttssmenandoi^ 
to conservative, worketo^ 

ate victims, they also have special concerns and may s6me^ 
times need to be approached differendy depending upon 



'What do businessmen want?" 

Hie success of restitution program jobs efforts notwithstanding, 
previous" attempts to sell business on the idea of youth employ- 
ment have, according to some research, often been less effective 
thanantknpatcd-fy^ 

nessmen wercprovided with the ; mcentiveof Morpartial wage 

subsidies foragreeingtohireo^van^ 

only 18peicent of those employers offered a full subsidy agreed 

tohireoneormoreofmetaig^ 

offered a 50 percent subsidy (Ball ct aL 1981: xvi). Clearly, 
P«suadmgbusiriessmento 

most businessmen do not appear to be sold on economic factors 
alone. 

According to Manuel TO arra, Director of Riverside County, 
California's "Jobs Against Crime" program, To sell business- 
men, youth workers must stop dunking like a grant agency ." 
.What is often missing in the attempts of juvenile justice profes- 
sionals to win supportof thebu^inesscommuni ty is theability "to 
think and operate m busing 

five factors as critical in winning the support of local business 
leaders for offender employment: 

1. Ask them whet they want; 

2, Sell the toughest employers first to achieve maximum 
credibility; 



what kind of support is being requested When one appeals 
to businessmen to reserve job slots for restitution cases, it is 
useful to understand employer frus^i^ in dealing with 
problem employees and to identify with their priorities (see 
accompanying "What Do Businessmen Want?"). 

Employers may eventually decide to support an offender 

cmplpyment^fEwtfiMrany of a variety of reasons, including 

positive community relations, corporate social responsibil* 

ity,andacc^toare%so^ 

managers haveklentifiedthreeprinciplesaskeystosucce^ 

in making the initial approach to businessmen: 

♦Establish credibility. 

•Be brief and clear. 

• Answer questions up front 



3. Include the most respected business leaders in a 
"working advisory board" to help with both planning 
and outreach; 

4. Identify with their concerns and tell them how the 
program benefits them. 

In answer to the question, "What's in it for business?", Robert 
Zooleck of theQumcy, Massachusetts, Chamber of Commerce 
notes that disciplined entry level workers are not that easy for 
small businessmen to find Restitution programs in his view 
provide motivated employees who "have to be there." What 
businesses do not want, according toZooleck, is a "lot of paper- 
work" and "alot of people calling and che^g^up"; he adds that 
restitution programs have been very good at minimizing these 
annoyances. What is fair to ask of businessmen is tor them to 
provide a small number of job slots for offenders or to provide 
financial and other support for the program. 

To their surprise what some managers find when they start to 
listen to the needs of employers is that the mam concern is not 
always "cheap labor" or the "bottom line." Many businessmen 
want a chance to contribute to the well-being of the community 
andmaybejustaswillmg.fa^ 

assistance to public work projects, especially if they can be 
convinced that these projects enhance the business climate. 



According to a strong business sippdrter of restitution 
programming, "Business people sell business people " For 
credibility reasons, there maybe no substitute for using other 
respected business people to carry a program's message. In 
Toledo, Ohio, for example, z retired executive from one of 
the c ity's large corporations has provided invaluable volun- 
teer services to the county res titution program . He has served 
as a fundraiser assigned to secure corporate and foundation 
support for subsidizing public service restitution jobs. Ala 
r^ntco^eren^toHawaU,aleUerfiom 
Retail Merchants Association to Honolulu employers (ac- 
companied by an invitation from the State chief justice) 
resulted in a turnout of 70 local corporate leaders to a 
brdkfa^t meeting designed to seek their support for a new 
jobs component fc* the island's restitution program. 

One such letter or contact from a respected employer can 
ensure more credibility and support for the program than 
couldbeachieyedby dozensofc^sor\dsitsfrom a juvenile 
justice professional. 



At this stage* clarity and brevity of the appeal are essential. 
Brevity is important because the schedules of most employ- 
ers will simply not permit long blocks of time away from 
business no matter how interested they are in the program. In 
this regard breakfast meetings may offer the best forum to 
make the program's case to business leaders. While busi- 
nessmen were invited. to the entire 2-day program oiVthe 
Honolulu conference mentioned above — and many sent 
staff to all sessions— the pitch to executives was limited to 
a half-hour breakfast presentation. 

Hours of planning are often necessary to ensure that the 
message delivered in this short period of time is both precise 
and persuasive. Clarity comes from a thorough understand- 
ing of the program and an ability to highlight its alleged 
benefits.Ttepre»h^ 

actly what businessmen are being asked to do. Providing 
endorsement, moral support, or donations are all legitimate 
requests, but they have very different implications than 
asking businessmen to hire restitution clients. (For ideas to* 



Questfons businesses ask about Eorn-lt. 



Whot is Eorn-lt? 

CAPtM IT n o Court Pioyort. for youno, 
oWend*** 

It p*ovdei the houn of wo* re«e»so*y to 
he*p them com the* wcy boc* 10 the com- 
mwrtiy by eor*w»o, the md«*Y to pay fo* 
domocje* cc*ned by the* o"ence». 

The w<yv ft jponjcVed Or tocol bw^euti 
who hove doooted houn of wo*. 

Who qualifies for Corn-It? 

A youthful oWeMe* who v»o«ii o **<o«d' 
chonce. 

They ore offend** who hevV commti:ed 
lew Je*>ou» o^eoiei. 

'AS ©WervJ*^ who porropot • m tAtM it o**> 
wemed ond oppoved m odvonce by o 
pottwyv* Court Sceerwio, i^Ponel. 

How will Eorn-lt participants be 
osslgned to work In businesses? 

&y motcNoc/fb** ihii"tVyou» oeedi. 

Frti. empioy»e» w* be •rne<"oewed to 
dewrune the* employee ne*di. Ccch CaRH ■ 
IT pon>opo/u. ofie* cceM toee<w>9 w* rreet 
wtth on tARN rt coumetor 10 det**m»oe M o* 
h#r fob ond turtobftty to* voaOu* iyp*>» 
of wo*. 

CaKN rt coupon ihen motth :he 
poTttpOAf with wrtcbie i*o*. The potidpont 
vdi then be *ef»**rd (o o potKvto* employe* 
lo« on irviof employment interview, CA*M IT 
pOfncpofMi wd be occompoft«ed by on C**N- 
IT counieior fo» tM Irvhoi irnew^w, 

Auvm<no. the interview a wturoctory. the 
portiopoftt w* be rwed 'of o specftc p»nod 
of wrve- 

Does o participating businessmen 
dove to accept on torn-It referral 
for work? 

No 

Cvery employe w* hove th# ob*o*ute op- 



potwty tote^t^.f #ef#f»oi;AM»ovohoi . 
ter*r*oH w< be corefufy x*e»ned in odvonce. 
ol employee boo th» «oht ot »er\rtof, " 

What salaries should on employer 
pay Corn-It participants? 

Ho mot* thon the rvwuuti woge n. 
*ech**d, 

■ Arty odd-wvH woge pod w* b# up 10 the 
^•Cmd-.— empJoye*, 
Anc 1 thote employe*! w»oo, to employ 

IX 14"ood iSyeoroW*. we mcyb#ob»» to 
rerfnbw** you iom» ol th* com. 

Will your existing wcvklnqmen's 
compensation cover Corn-Tt 
partlclponts? 

YmL 

if you o&eody hove *>*©* more em- 
ployee* under Moiiochusetii low the CaAN IT 
portopont w* oivo be outomotkoir cove*#d. 

Will this boost wofkfnomen's com- 
pensation costs for businessmen? 

t»n thon o dotof 

Since toiei o»o dete«tw>ed by your veo*ty ■ 
poyto*. you* nex! yeor \ Wwta^Wi Co*n- 
peftjono* p*em*u*n woo't 00 up no*** tbo« o 
doCo* lo your wo*h cooinbut«0*>> 

Whot obout your hoving to with- 
hold taxes? 

You n»*d not' 

k>iemof Heveou* Fo«m V.4C be 
provided to eoch CaRN IT potiopont 10 
e»e*rpt Iwn «> he* from Fedeto" V.thhold^ 
to«e». 

Whot hoppens If on Corn-It portld- 
pont foils to perform adequately 
on the job? 

"fV» htm.' 



The employe* jhouid immed»ot<*V <ooto<t 
the CAiXH-Tf Scoff ot47t-t*VS0 o*>d the pot-o- 
pons wJ be wnhoVowrt from the/pblmme' , . 
dioirfy. Ho tpoow* ihoutd ***♦« feel oW^oted 
to Keep 00 CAXH IT pomopoo' who ft 
ixvetoWe O* whove wo*h ft wnja wfoi«0*y 

Whot hoppens if the Corn-It parti- 
cipant does well on the Job? 

We~*vo*Vr know unieu you «e« us 
When the CAfW-lT pottopont <omple-et h*» 
wO*fc, th* krdq* w* w*»t to k*V>w yOu* 
evotuoooo of hrt pe*fo»mo*x* ood ottitude 00 
the /ob. A count*!** w« <oi you 'o you* 
commeon. 

&y the woy. oddwvjl <omme^ti c*movni 
etCrObOit the p«>3'om in. 9ene*oi w* be 
opp*oooted/ 

What hoppens ofter the hours 
donated ore up? 

You re* ui< 

if youboteve ch9 p*oo/om hoi bee« w<- 
ceisful Oftd you hove *e«wved o t%A doy » 
wO«t« fo o fuS doy » poy why oot foSow o«h*» 
EARN it ip*»i*» ond j*o/» up fo* you* MKO*vJ 
youth portK^pont 01 loon o» you hove t»i>e ' 
ond word ovoiotJe. 

What kinds of businesses ore 
Eorn-lt sponsors? 

AIk*vji 

lo*9# deportment ncxei. imol comer cj-o- 
cenet. b*outy toioAt. oewtpopen 901 
mowm . o«d mo*>y mo*e. o*e* 60 dr?fe«>nt 
»u«xJi of buttneum oe cu«e««fy P<0*>dwg 100 
houn o* more. They oe focoted w of the 
commurkbet »e*ved by the Court (Omncy. 
D> octree, Rooddph. Hofb'ook. Cohoiiet 
Miton Veymouth) o» wei o» H<o<)hoiTi ond 
downtown 0omo*v 



How To Ask for Money 

First of all, make sure that people/organizations know 
that compared to other alternatives Gail and detention), 
and to other methods of juvenile rehabilitation, restitu- 
tion and comm unity service programs are a BARGAIN, 

Emphasize the Human Interest Angles, tell them about 
the clients you serve, the addictive parents, the unem- 
ployable mother and fatherl and about the success 
stories.. 

Give Facts: # OF YOUTH BENEFITING 

# OF HOURS OF COMMUNITY 

SERVICE WORKED 
#OF^CTIMSPAiD 
$ RETURNEDTO VICTIMS 

Give Examples of Job Sites Used 

Again, hit the Human Interest Angles 
Stress: ACCOUNTABILITY 

PWflSHMENt (depending on your 
audience) 

RESPONSIBILITY 

JOB SKILLS CLIENTS LEARN 

COST SAVINGS 

KEEP IN MIND THAT GETTING MONEY 
HAS TWO SIDES TO IT 

'The people who want it, 
4 the people holding on to it" 

Things yuu need to think about when you want 
money:. 

L Specify Your Need 

Shortage of money to pay staff 
Capital improvements 



Equipment 
Special project 

2. Examine Your Resources 

Do you run an efficient operation 

No wasteful expenses 

Are, all other resources exhausted 

3. Have You Examined the Actual or Anticipated 
Costs? 

No fHlls 

Prepared a budget or obtained estimates 
Made sure there are no generalized cate- 
gories such as "other" or "also," 

4. Is Your Need Really Necessary? 

What will you do if you don't get what 

you want? 
What benefits will there be if need is not 

met? 
Who will benefit? 
How will they benefit? 

Things business people want to know before they 
donate firtney: 

Any individual, group, or organization will ask: 

1 . Has anyone heard of your program? 

2; Does your program fit their interest/philosophy? 

3. Is the kind of support you need something to 
which they give? 

4. Have you justified the costs? 

5. How much do you want? 

6. Howjriuch do they have? 

7; How much do theyWnrially give? 

8. \Vho will benefit if they give? 

9. What wili be the impact? 

10. Are others giving to the same need or project? 
Who? 

1 1 . Will you need their help again? 



(from training materials prepared by GaryLenhart of the Ohio Restitution Delegation) 



help organize an appeal for financial support, see the hand- 
out developed by the Director of the Toledo, Ohio, Juvenile 
Restitution Program, entitled "How to Ask for Money/*) 

Concerningrequests for job slots, many appeals to otherwise 
supportive businessmen appear to have been thwarted by 
worries about liability and other technical issues that should 
have been addressed in a systematic way. In conference set- 
tings, resource people such as attorneys or State employ- 
ment officials can often answer any questions of hesitant 
employers. In the long run, a fact sheet or brochure is most 
effective. The Earn-It program, for example, distributed to 
Chamber of Commerce members brochur es that answereda 
range of typical questions employers ask about liability, 
termination, and insurance ^>ee "Questions Businesses Ask 
About Earn-ft*). 

Whether approaching business leaders, funding agenc ies, or 
civic groups, restitution project directors are taking an 



increasingly entrepreneurial stance in their efforts to sell the 
idea of offender employment Offering the community what 
is essentially a "product"— for example, a strong track 
record of youth who have worked at paid and unpaid public 
workprojectSibrdisciplined,moUvated youths prepa^edfor 
entry level positions in local businesses^rogram manag- 
ers have been able to present both the offenders and the 
justice system in a new positive light 

In the words of one of the founders of the innovative Central 
Oregon projects, "The community is presented with an 
image of offenders and the justice system as 'assets' rather 
than 'liabilities.' " Rather than appeal to business and the 
community oh the basis of social work values (e.g., "Please 
help our kids")> program professionals now frequently ask 
business and community organizations to work with them in 
a partnership for community improvement In the process, 
defenders are held accountable, victims and the community 
are repaid, and work values and job experience are gained. 
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BUILDING AND USING 
COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

Juvenile courts and restitution projects have typically 
been unable or unwilling to provide full support for 
comprehensive employment asastarice. these efforts 
hayesuryiydandexp^ 

fit into a local environment and to build on existing commu- 
nity resources. Effective collaboration with community or- 
ganizations takes time and is often contingent oh the pro- 
gram's establishing some reputation, or "track record." 

Towarithiseiri;somepro#^s 
highly visible work projects. Often of short duration— a 
weekend, for example— and performed without pay, these 
efforts may then become part of what is essentially a "port- 
folio" of accomplishments and credibility. The typical pat- 
tern has been to start small, do a superior job, arid capitalize 
on the public relations value of thfe effort 

In several sm»U towns in Oregon, juvenile courts, hoping to 

gampubUcsupportfori^toU 

assigned weekpnd work crews to community beautification 

projects such as clearing brush piles and pthereyesores near 

the town Umitsandrefurbishingwdcomingsigns. Although 



'Lawbreakers' Reclaim Island Jungle 




theQuiircy,M^chu^/*E^ 
with commitments from a few employers tohire its referrals, 
akey factor in its continuedgrowthandsupiporth^s been the 
staffs ability to select work projects with, clear. public 
benefit, high visibility, and potential media interest Favor- 
able press coverage of such projects as restoration of an 
island pat k by a project crew have contributed greatly to the 
program's positive community image. 

Once credibility and competence are established through 
such efforts, many projects discover other community 



'Working with unions" 

in any discussion of youth employment, competition with or- 
ganized labor is inevitably raised as a concern. Yet unions have 
seldom i^vidcdsignificantobstacles to restitution andrelated 
; youth work programs, ard have in many cases been allies. 

Like business organiz^ons or any other interest groups, unions 
may react negatively if programs give the appearance of at- 
tempting to "work around them" or ignore their legitimate 
, concerns such as possible threats to members' jobs. 

{ One key to good relations with unions is to simply build them 
intothcjobdevclopmentanddec^ 

to routinely ask approval of union leaders on work projects, 
and to agree to avoid any projects that union leaders find 
objectionable, the director of the San Francisco Conservation 
Corps reports, for example, that of hundreds of paid work 
projects presented to local labor leaders forapploval, only one 
was questioned. In Waterloprlowa, the program director rc- 
* ports that labor seldom objects to proposed work projects and 

* has "been verysur^iortivemanumlwof ways." 
Ohio, restitution program, the staffhas avoided confrontations 

. by steering clear of typically unionized work. 

Other programs have deruonstrated their cooperation with 
labor by placing key union officials on boards and advisory 
committees. InRivem^ 

union members ui job preparation activities and has negotiated 
agreements with building tradesmen to accept program youth 
into apprenticeshipproj^«ms. Inreturn, according to the union 
men, they receive positive public relations as well as potential 
new recruits and a chance to educate young people in union 
values. From labor's perspective, youth employment efforts 
will encounter few problems if unionists arc involved in deci- - 
sion processes and the work pays prevailing wages. 



agencies that are anxious to come on board. They are able 
to rely increasingly on established community organizations 
to help them develop more.comprehensive approaches.. 

The South Shore Chamber of Commerce in Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, for example, became the key sponsor and coordi- 
nator of Earn-It's job bank component; labor unions have 
been important allies in other areas (see "Working With Un- 
ions' 1 ). Projects in Eastern Oregon and Idaho have received 
major support from local Private Industry Councils, as well 
as from such "character building" organizations as Boys 
Clubs and 4-H. Such organizations have been especially 



Sample Advisory Board 

1. A businesspersott— to help with contacts in the 
business community and procurement of potential 
employees. 

2. Achamber of commerce member-rtomakeother 
chamber members aware of the program and to solicit . 
them as prospective employers. 

3. A media representative — to publicize and help 
promote the program to the community and assist in 
projecting a positive image. 

4. An attorney— to research child labor laws and ad- 
vise probation and board members of any legalities 
concerning the program. 

5. A public accountant— to research unemployment 
compensation, insurance laws, tax exceptions, work- . 
men's compensation, etc. 

6. A private citizen — to promote and explain the pro- 
gram in the private sector and serve as a liaison 
between victims, the court, and the probation depart- 
ment when necessary. 

7. A juvenile probation officer— to provide struc- 
ture, control, and accountability for the juvenile of- 

• fenders-receiving employment and also serve as a 
liaison to the court, police, and community. 

(from the Erie Earn At Program) 



useful in supporting job assistance activities and have been 
called on for lobbying, education and outreach, and 
cosponsoiiag training events. - 

Community-based organizations, as well as businesses and; 
civic; groups, have sometimes taken on specific program 
functions such as job preparation and crew supervision, and 
have often provided a steady source of volunteers. In some 
areas restitution programs are exploring the possibility of 
partnerships and referral agreements with comprehensive, 
established youth work programs such as Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps. Restitution jobs components have received 
substantial mileage from working boards whose members 
are selected as much for their community clout as for 
specific credentials (see Erie County example). In the proc- 
ess of developing and nurturing thesecommunity networks, 
restitution job assistance efforts have moved quickly beyond 
their own normally isolated domain of juvenile justice. 

traditional juvenile courts have tended to abdicate employ- 
ment and related issues to schools or other agencies. Some 
job-oriented restitution programs, however, assume owner- 
ship of the employment problems of their ju venile justice 
clients. In juvenile probation departments that focus on 
restitution and employment, chief probation officers, 
judges, and program managers have shown aggressive lead- 
ership in mobilizing community resources to deal with 
youthful offenders. 

Theresulthasbeenanroresystema 
at job assistance in which juvenile justice and restitution 
professionals have set the agenda and worked with commu- 
nity agencies willing to support their goals as partners rather 
than simply sources of referral. While employment compo- 
nents vary in the extent to which job assistance functions are 
performed ih-house rather than by community agencies, 
what is common to all successful efforts is an increasing 
tendency for restitution program staff to set the terms of the 
overall job experience. They also retain control over the big 
decisions affecting the employment of their clients. 
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FUNDING 

A lthough some restitution programs got initial Fed- 
eral funding for Jobs Developeror Job Training 
positions, for work subsidies, orboth, many have 
tel* jobs components alive in the past few years with little 
or ho Federal support dther programs never had access to 
Federal funds but have implemented viable systematic 
employment schemes in cooperation with local business or 
other agencies with local and State sources of support 

Relying heavily on community and employer resources, 
many jobs components have operated on relatively small 
budgets, but have generally managed to i>iece together 
packages of support adequate to meet their requirements i 
Tapping into new sources of support has been largely a 
patter of juvenile justice ^fessionals becoming more 
assertive and, in the words of the director of the Dallas 
County Juvenile restitution Program, ^claih.ing available, 
services and resources for our kids." 

Because many projects became involved in job assistance 
slowly as their clients* needs became apparent, few began 
with a clear idea of how much funding wbuld be necessary 
to support .these efforts or where it would come from. Today, 
howevCT,severalpattenw^ 

funding and in the amountrequired to begin and maintain an 
employment component 



Sources 

SkHl in attracting a wide variety of funding has characterized 
restitution programs generally. Jobs components have been 
supported through a patchwork of local, State, and Federal 
grants; private business and foimdaticn donations; and a 
range of in-kind support At any giVen time, a weli-funded 
program may draw funds from State subsidy moneys that 
payyouthforworkinmniprbft^ 
orcountyfundsforst^ 

Such a program might also use priv ate-sector job slots and 
rely on a variety of in-kind resources such as a donated or 
borrowed van, free job counseling, or video materials. 



Although Federal dollars for program support have been far 
more scarce the past few years, potential Federal sources of 
funding for job assistance include the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) and the Bu- 
reau of Justice Assistance (BJA) block grant programs as 
well as programs in the Department of Labor. 

A relatively large and comprehensive source of support 
designed especially for youth employment programming is 
the Federal Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). As with 
block grant moneys and other discretionary funds, gaining 
access to JTPA moneys for restitution program employment 
willrequirecarefulattention totheprioritiesoftheActorthe 
agencies designated by the Governor's office to administer 
these funds. A number of restitution programs have used 
JTPA to fund summerprojects for eligible youth; others are 
how finding it possible to expand these programs toprovi<te 
part-time work for restitution clients during the school year-.. 
(For more information, see 'Tapping JTPA Funds".) ^ 

Interagency contracts such as those described earlier in the 
&ieCounty,Penhsylvania, program arearelatively new but 
increasihglyrpppular means of supporting youth, employ- 
ment. Depending on the nature of the contract with city or 
county agencies, projects use them to cover youth's wages, 
underwrite staff support, or pay for tools and overhead 
expenses. Similar, but generally easier to negotiate, are 
stroll fee arrangements with local service clubs. Like inter- 
orgahizatiohal contracts, agreements with civic groups to 
pay for sonie beautification or public improvement project* 
giverestitutioh managersagreatdealof choiceoverthe type 
of work cUents.perform as well Is their work hours and 
supervision. 

Becomingapartofthecounty budget takes time and persua- 
sion, but a number of successful restitution projects get 
regular funding from, their local commissioned. A^jobs 
componentcouldpresunwblybea^ofthisappropriation. 

Other non-Federal sources of support for jobs components 
include fees for service, fines, foundation gnSits,and corpo- 
ratedpnations.S ubsidy funds for employment stipends have 
most often come through legislation on a statewide or 
regional basis. This has sometimes r^uired broad-based 
regional coalitions of restitution programs, ^victims'^oups, 
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"TappingJTPAfunds" 
Replacing tfcoldCbm^ 

(CETA) program, the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) pro- 
vides funds for job training and education for the economically 
disadvantaged While many restitution clients qualify under 
thesecriteria, the Act also r^idesthatlOpeiccntoffiju^beset 
aside for youth with other barriers to conventional employment, 
this ihcludeidelinquent offenders and dropouts. A wi<fc variety 
of activities receive JTPA funds, including purchasing job train- 
ing curriculums, funding work crews.paying wages and stipends, 
on-the-job training , and placement arid limited support services. 

JTPA moneys are controlled by the Governors of each State* 
whose offices allocate funds to "service delivery areas," includ- 
ing cities, counties, and other geographical regions. "Private 
industry councils" (PIC's) or their equivalent in each of these 
regions oversee disbursement of funds or, in cases where the 
whole State is * service area, the Governor's Job Training 
Coordinator is responsible. Although a largcproportionof JTPA 
money s we routinely award sd to schools and es tablished commu- 
nity orgimizatioro that *r /"* ^vMiugedyouth.severalmanag- 
ers of restitution programs fhavesecured this funding for juvenile 
justice-initiated training and work experience projects. 

Thekey to accessing these funds is persuading administrators that 
juvenile jus tice projects will produce outcomes consistent with 



the goals of JTPA. Important JTPA goals for yoi th are the 
completion of general equivalency diplomas (GEDu) and job 
placement The lobbying process, may be enhanced by first 
getting local support and endorsements from county officials and 
from business and civic groups. Some have used contacts to 
lobby the Governor's office directly. 

In Kansas, for example, the Director of Juvenile Services for the 
State was able to persuade PIC adminis trators to provide $90 ,000 
in JTPA funds for subsidizing public sector jobs for juveniles 
with restitution orders who were committed to State facilities. 
His appeal was the promise of positive results: a large number of 
completedGED's and highly structured and surwised job train- 
ing for youth who usually meet two or more of the program's 
eligibility criteria. 

In Eastern Oregon, PIC administrators were already becoming 
convinced that JTPA funds were not being wisely spent to fund 
job counseling programs. They were persuaded by restitution 
program managers to fund juvenile justice work crews as a means 
of rraviding on-the-job training te^^ 
teution in private sector, placements. In Riverside, California, 
JTPA administrators were persuaded to award $36,000 to sup- 
port thesalary of aprobationofficer to do outreach tothe business 
community to initiate the Jobs Against Crime project 



and other agencies to carry out lobbying and educational 
efforts. 

While no State offers comprehensive funding for offender 
employment, several now provide resource programs that 
can be used to supplement existing efforts for hard-to- 
employ, youth who owe restitution. Iowa, Ohio, and Utah 
have legislation designating funds to restitution programs to 
cover stipends for youth in public sector jobs. Several ether 
States are considering such legislation. Oklahoma provides 
relatively large amounts of subsidy funding on a regional 
basis. 

In other States, juvenile probation departments and restitu- 
tion projects have formed successful coalitions entering into 
contracts with State agencies such as highway departments. 
Other potential statewide funding mechanisms for restitu- 
tion job support include entertainment taxes on such itemsas 
video games and soda pop* bottle bills , and the use of victim 
compensation funds. 



While lobbying for funds at this level can be potentially 
frustrating and time consuming, there are a number of 
possible payoffs from coalition and statewide strategies. 

They could ensure a relatively reliable and ongoing source 
of State support. Even if restitution jobs do notbecomealine 
item in the State budget, job assistance may thus be identi- 
fied as a priority at the State level, and legislators may 
become more sensitized to the issues. More important, local 
managers may become less reliant on the whims of county 
funding and other scarce local resources. 

Although statewide or regional funding does not restrict 
program growth or enhancement arising from local sources, 
initial support for job assistance may become less dependent 
on the charisma and connections of Ideal judges or project 
directors. 
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How much is needed? 

Before developing a strategy, most successful programs 
go through a process of experiment to determine which 
approaches will be most feasible in their own communities. 
This is followed by an outline of the resources required to 
begin or sustain a jobs component with those characteris- 
tics. Resources needed for jobs components hinge primarily 
ori^two considerations: the number of job slots required 
and the nature of staffing needed to initiate and maintain the 
component 

Staffing for job assistance has sometimes been handled as an 
extension of theprojectdkector'srole supplemented by vol- 
unteers or internal reallocation of caseworker responsibili- 
ties. The explicit designation of staff time to these tasks, 
however, has been a common element of successful jobs 
components in the initial stages of development Substantial 
outreach work tends to be required to ensure the participa- 
tion of employers, to develop community support, or design 
work projects. 

The assignment of staff time need not require a large alloca- 
tion of funds. A$22,000 grant from the State juvenile justice 
commission in Pennsylvania supported the staff time for a 
probation officer to negotiatecontracts withpublicagencies 
and make other arrangements for the Erie County jobs com- 
ponent In rural Lufkin, Texas, some $21,000 in Justice 
Assistance block grant funds bought some of the time of a 
probation officer designated as Restitution Coordinator to 
set up a program that included a small jobs component An 
in-kind staff loan from the State of Oregon to three rural 
counties provided a State parole officer to set up Youth 
Conservation Corps in those jurisdictions. 

The amount of funds required for adequate staffing and 
resources depends upon the specific strategy or strategics 
adopted as well as the size and complexity of the local 
juvenile justice ^stem.Generalprojectexperiencesuggests 
that a motivated individual working full-time on job assis- 
tance tasks for 6 months to a year can lay much of the 



necessary groundwork for a sophisticated employment 
compoiKntSubsequenUy f Icssstafftimemightbeneededto 
maintain the same level of effort as community resources 
begin to take up the slack. Based OT asucc^fulc^onstra- 
tion of the component, the juvenile court may be persuaded 
to reallocate existing juvenile court personnel to share job 
assistance responsibilities. 

To estimate th* number of job slots needed, initial assess- 
ments are often made, on the basis of the proportion of the 
total ordered restitution that is being collected and the 
proportion of unsuccessful cases that do not have jobs. 

Ruth Frush, Director of the Waterloo, Iowa, program, indi- 
cates that one-thirdof the total amount paid in restitution last 
year came from subsidies while 20 Percent of progrrit 
referrals required placement in subsidized jobs. This figure 
may represen t a high or low estimate depending on the local 
employment situation and nature of a program's referrals. 
Gary Lenhart of Toledo, Ohio, estimates that about two- 
thirds of referrals to the court's restitution program require 
a project-sponsored job. 

Closely related to program funding is the issue of resources 
maaag;emcntProgramsthat have survived on Iimitcdbudg- 
ets often make efficient use of job resources by reserving 
funded slots for the most hard-torplace offenders. Most 
insist that clients make attempts to find jobs on their own. 
Many also screen clients to assess whichoffcndersaielikely 
to find their own employment, and which ones need the 
intensive supervision of a project-sponsored crew. 

Effective resource management has ultimately meant at 
least some reallocation of internal staff. Even assuming the 
availability of outside funding for a jobs component, cf fec- 
tivejobassistance will require departmental commitment to 
structure restitution and work as part of an accountability/ 
responsibility emphasis. These priorities can alter the tradi- 
tional probation and correctional routine, emphasize new 
activities, and suggest a redefinition of agency mission. 
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ENHANCING THE VALUE 
OF WORK 

Placements and projects 

When Ed Darnell learned of chronic dissatisfac- 
tion 1 with the janitorial services contractor used 
at the courthouse in Erie County, Pennsylvania, 
he saw an opening for a work crew to earn money for 
restitution. "We met a need," Darnell says, noting that his 
crews are now in demand by other county agencies seeking 
to lower costs and improve their quality of services. 

In central Oregon, cutbacks in park maintenance budgets 
had meant that some of the country's most attractive parks 
were consistently dirty and rundown, to the point where the 
tourist bureau complained that she number of visitors to the 
State had declined significantly. A coalition of regional 
court directors decided that this gap in park services created 
an attractive opening for the employment of youth. 

In Minnesota a State law provides funds to cities for recy- 
cling efforts, but in one small town in DakqtaCounty , no one 
was available to do the work. The director of the Dakota 
County juvenile restitution program is arranging a contract 
with iheagency administering these funds: Ayouth business 
in which young offenders owing restitution could market 
and sell recycled products is the hoped-for result Profits 
from sales will go to victims, and offenders will get work- 
hour credits toward the amount of restitution owed. 

While getting restitution paid to victims remains the primary 
motivation behind most jobs components, managers are 
increasingly aware of dimensions of employment other than 
its potential as a source of income. Practical considerations 
include ease of implementation, visibility and public rela- 
tions value, safety, cost, and funding potential. Moreover, 
when managers are able to choose the kinds of work^they 
consider most desirable for offenders, two concerns have 
beep, primary. As reflected in the examples above, the first 
and mostimportant consideration has been value of the work 
toemployersand the community. Thcsecond has been value 
to the youth. 



To illustrate the tension between these concerns, youth 
employment specialists have used the term "achievement 
model" to describe an approach to choosing work that 
focuses primarily on community, need end the term "devel- 
opmental model" to refer to a priority approach to the heeds 
of young people to gain marketable jobs skills (Michel 1980: 
3^). 

While program credibility and public acceptance may have 
dictated that restitution jobs components err on the side of 
the achievement model, managers of restitution projects 
have been sensitive to both issues. Fortunately, they have not 
often found the perspectives in conflict An increasing 
number agree that frequently the value of a work project to 
the community is also the major criterion in determining 
whether it will have meaning for young offenders. Con- 
versely, no matter how sensitive the supervision is to client 
needs, "make work" offers few benefits to participants. 



Value to the community 

Since the nature and visibility of the tasks performed by 
youth are often a key selling point to the community and to 
funding agencies, program managers try to select work 
projects or placements that meet practical public or em- 
ployer needs. Increasingly, when jobs in private businesses 
have been scarce or inappropriate for a restitution client's 
first job, work projects have been sponsored by social 
services, public works, or by agencies with environmental or 
conservation responsibilities. In virtually all communities, 
much needed work of this kind never gets done, so finding 
work that is viewed as useful and valuable is not difficult. 

Examples of representative projects in rural areas include 
mosquito abatement, stream or river bank cleanup, building 
ski shelters, restoring county fairgrounds, and building or 
painting recreational access signs. In cities, building and 
repairing park play structures, putting in community gar- 
dens, restoring and landscaping senior citizen centers, and 
weatherization projects are increasingly common. Service- 
oriented tasks can include working with the retarded, the 
very young in daycare activities, or the elderly in shopping 
assistance and nutritional programs (see , for example % Blake 
1986). 
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Workprojects that are needed and valued in one community, 
may be different from those considered useful in another. 
Thus, the selection of activities is best determined by local 
groups: Some managers take additional steps to ensure that 
work projects will be well received by soliciting ideas from 
civic , leaders for projects that would improve the local 
quaUtyoflifeinthecommimity^ 
such as tourism councils to suggest projects that would 
promote economic development or establish their own 
economic advisory committees composed of local business 
leaders. 

This theme of improving the business climate has opened 
doors to public/private partnerships and to important sup- 



port from business organizations.Projectshaverangedfrom 
work as stiaightforward as cleaning up graffiti in business 
districts to landscaping and other improvements in industrial 
parks. Restoring riverfront areas has resulted in small eco- 
nomic booms in some cities, by making abandoned spaces 
attractive for recreational purposes (and thus to small busi- 
nesses such as restaurants and other establishments). One 
possfolespinoff suggestedbyaHofK)luIubusinessman would 
be "transition team jobs* in which program youth would 
perform adjunct tasks for aprivate company; under supervi- 
sion of the project, youth would be paid by the company to 
perform woik that typically is not beirigdone(e.g. f cleaning 
out trucks for freight companies). 



|p-^s —5 Portland General Electric Company 



November 12. 1986 



Mr. Ron Jenkins; Pro ject r Director 

Juvenile Justice Alliance 

c/o Boys & : Girls Aid Society of Oregon 

2301 N.W. Glisan Street' 

Portland; OR 97210 

Dear Hi. J u uMul. 

This will confirm an "intent of pat tnersnip" with- the 
Juvenile Justice Alliance. This does not constitute a 
committment, but it does constitute the potential partnership in 
the following concepts: 

Work for Restitution 

Organize work project* for "at risk" youth to perform 
contract maintenance work in PGE parks and campgrounds. 
Revenue from the project would/ be used to pay restitution. 

PGE Community Teamworks Volunteers 
Match willing PGE. volunteers with youth and projects 
identified under your Community Service Program. The 
volunteers would supervise *?he youth *for community 
restitution projects. 

As I have mentioned to you, I like what your organization 
is doing. I'm sure we will find there are some opportunities to 
team our resources with your concerns,. 

Sincerely. 

— _ 

Ruthann Mogenr J Manager 
Community Relations 



Value to youth 

Since few young persons in their first jobs enter anything 
resembling a career tracks the term "real jobs" (meaning in 
the private sector) is often a misleading one for adolescents. 
For relatively short-term restitution placements especially, 
the question whether these jobs "might lead to a career" is 
moot for most program managers. A more important empha- 
sis has been that die placement offer opportunities for a 
positivelearningexperien^ 
have worked before. Tlius.in^ 
orplacementsthat teach good employmenthabits andabasic 
appreciation for work. 

Some have also grown sensitive to recent cautions about 
possible negative effects of certain lands of employment 



(see the accompanying story, "The context of youth employ- 
ment: avoiding the negatives"). They are concerned that the 
work experience not foster negative reactions to legitimate 
employment. 

What factors create a positive employment experience for 
young people and how are these to be balanced against 
the need for projects with value to employers and the 
community? 

In an era where self-actualizing 
conventional adults and any type of job is considered desir- 
able for offenders, die increased selectivity of managers in 
choosing work placements does not mean that offenders are 
assigned to dream jobs. In fact, restitution workprojectsmay 
involve strenuous, often tedious physical labor. In such 



"The context of youth employment: 
avoiding the negatives' 9 

Arelativdyrecertfmass catty ofhigh school youth into thcltbor 
market, primarily in fast-food tnd related industries, has led to a 
renewed debate about einployirc 

recent commentary iwi research emphasizes negadvefeatures of 
youth employment in the kind of busiriesses that seem increas- 
ingly dependent on adolescents to work at entry-level jobs 
(Greenberger and Steinberg 1986). 

While there is nothing inherently wrong with these jobs, recent 
research suggests that such employment may increase alcohol 
and marijuanause,havcnegative effects on grades, promotepoor 
consumer and spending habits, and lead to delinquency (Green- 
berger and Steinberg 1986). 

Proponerosofyouftcmploym^ 
quents and dropbuts,sorawor k c ^ 

at all. Most youth employment professionals, however, ac- 
knowledge the validity of certain concerns and criticisms about 
youth jcX Obviously, not all work is good for adolescents, 
espedafly if it u/erfercs with education 
behavior. 

Critics have valid concerns about the nature and meaning of em- 
ployment for young workers today compared with those in pre- 
vious generations. In the past, jobs filled by young people were 
much like those held by adults; youth work had an important 
economic meaning for families, offered a chance to learn from 
adults.andprovidedasenseofresporisibiHtyan^ 
adult life. Whether working as helpers for craftspeople or for 



and women, or as assistants to experienced cooks and waiters, 
young people in jobs 50 years ago tended to work alongside 
adults and were able to learn job skills and assimilate work 
values. 

In today's fast-food, retail, and janitorial services occupations 
where young workers are now concentrated, segregation front 
adults is the rule. In this environment many of the benefits 
thought toresuk from the adolescem^ 
(see WnMmger and Bailey 1985). 

Possible negative effects of adolescent work can be avoided if 
educators and other youth professionals take a more proactive 
role in job design, placement, and supervision. Where possible, 
youth employment programs should try to avoid youth-segre- 
gated work activities as well as those placements and projects 
that— 

• Have no relationship to education or future employment and 
provide little opportunity for learning new skills and values. 

•fovolvconfyroutme.rcpetitivc tasks with no autooociy or de- 
cisionmaking opportunities. 

• Involve more than 20 hours of time per week during the school 
year. 

• Have little intrinsic meaning other than as a means to cam 
money for discretionary spending. 



cases thevalucof the activity tolhccommunityiscvenmore 
important in providing meaning and dignity to the work. In 
aMtioh,thesupetviso^ 

municating the broader environmental or quality of life 
implications to young people can make the difference be- 
tween hanging sheetrock and historical preservation; be- 
tween shoveling gravel and iestoringatroutstream;between 
clearing brush andbuilding a firebreak. 

Overall, national programs and research on youth employ- 
ment (see Zimmerman 1980: ll-12)highlightothercharac- 
teristics of desirable work projects and job placements that 
have also been borne out in the restitution experience. The 
most successful tend to be those that— 

• Do not compete with organized laboror the livelihoods of 
others. 

• Have a clear beginning and end, resulting in a tangible 
finished product 
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"Solutions for the very young" 

Although few progrtms htvc had problems with the bisk: re- 
strictions of child Ubor 1 tws>^x)hilitk)ri5 on dangerous cquip- 
mcnt,limit*uions on work hours to prevent interference with 
education, requirements for working papers— age has been a 
pc^istentconctniiniiym 
nienttmprogramswi^krgemm 
someareas employers havebeenreli^ 
under 16 even when working papers are in order. For youth 
under 14, employment in most job categories is prohibited. 

V*m«uonsmlheinteTprctat^ 

laws generally mean tiiat pro-ams confront different prob- 
lems over different job categories for different age groups. 
Thus,i*> solution can be sui^ 

B ut while some managers simply place younger offenders in 
unpaid community service slots, others have come up with a 
variety of creative solutions to the challenges posed by child 
labor restrictions: 

• Declaring youth "wards of the court" and placing them in 
project-spemsored crews has been an acceptable response in 
some Slates— especially for youth 16 and above, and in some 
cascsfccthoseHandolder.Thcm*^^ 

ponent as an autonomous entity has also been helpful in ass ist- 
ing with insurance coverage. 

• When payment is the key factor in ckterciming if 
an employer-employee relationship exists, some programs 
have presented checks as "gifts" at or near the end of partici- 
pation in a work program. 

• For youth under 14 who cannot acquire working papers, 
some projects are developing bus inesses out of jobs that do not 
require papers— lawn mowing, car wasrting, or caddy ing. (In 
DallasCcHmty.Texas.restitudonrxogramdu^ 

has found Junior Achievement and local business organiza- 
tions helpful in providing information end support) 

Ultimately the Federal Government defers compliance and 
standards issues to the States, and interpretation and enforce- 
ment seem to vary widely. However, arecent ruling by thcU-S. 
DeparhnentofLaborm 

Ima restitution programs for clariilcation of restrictions on 
work for offenders 14 and under seems to signal a more lenient 
interpretation of age restrictions for restitution-related work* 
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• Require significant interaction between young workers 
and adult supervisors* 

• Teacha variety of employmentskillsand values in relation 
to a real work experience. 

• NCnimi^overiycompfexproceduresbutrequireyw 
perform a diversity of tasks* 

Also desirable are work projects that link with education 
(those that encourage reintegration into school programs or 
provide academic credit for participation). Research and 
experience with youth employmentalso show an advantage 
to projects that: 

•Build in sometime for reflection and discussion of the why 
of the work. 



• Teach positive civic values (e.g., conservation, caring for 
the elderly). 

• Avoid segregation of disadvantaged or "bad kids." 

• Take advantage of the effects of positive peer culture by 
mixing delinquent and straight youth whenever possible. 

• Allow for some youth participation in decisionmaking. 



SUPERVISION AND 
EMPLOYER RELATIONS 

in restitution-programs, two themes have charac- 
terized approaches tosuperviskm: clearandstrictly 
enforced rules of conductand ah insistenceon quality work. 
The quality of wok appears as an important guarantee to 
employers and agencies who use project placements or 
project labor. Especially in supervised crews where the 
project has a direct role in maintaining standards of disci- 
pline, this theme is closely related to die emphasis on strict 
enforcement 

In most restitution work components, both positive and 
negative sane dons are empl oyed to enforce work standards 
aswellastoensuretheproraptpay^ 
nejptiyes^, since n^ 

as an alternative to more serious sanctk)iw t failure to follow 
rules and perform adequately may ultimately mean deten- 
tion. Practically, many have adopted sequential stages of 
punitive response or "graduated sanctions 9 * for inadequate 
performance. That is, prior to responding with the most 
serious sanction, program managers fry to "get the of- 
fender's attention n by such responses as adding community 
service bonis, restricting earnings from the job, wxurfews. 

On the positive side, most of the time offenders are allowed 
to keep some proportion of their earnings as an incentive for 
good work performance and prompt payment of restitution. 
Thispractice,asweUastheampuntofeamirigsoff^ 
permitted to keep, varies with program philosophy and 
resources. Some programs also stagger the use of wage 
incentives, requiring a week of successful job jperformance, 
.for example, before any earnings can be kept— or even 
wthholdmg^ypaymenttotte 
is completely paid back. 

In either case, most would agree that allowing offenders to 
keep scnieof their earnings is a strong motivating factor for 
good work performance and illustrates the value attached to 
the work itself.Froma practical standpoint, as some project 
directorspointout, earnings may be needed tomake working 
possible for some youth: some need earnings to purchase 



gloves or special clothing for outdoor work; others need 
money for transportation, lunches, etc. 

In crews supervised by project staff, rules such as program 
termination for three late arrivals or two no-shows regard- 
lessof excuses are not uncommon. Manyrestitation projects 
recognize the importance of flexibility in accommodating 
youth who may never have been confronted with the disci- 
pline of work. Butan increasing numberargue that itis better 
totiyewtoarelativelyhigha 

integrity of the work program for a few unmotivated youth. 
Some projects compromise by allowing offenders a second 
chance that follows a cpolmg^ff period of a week or more, 
often accompanied by some punitive sanction. 

An emphasis on the quality of work, not always a part of 
youth employment efforts in the past, makes for high per- 
formance expectations. Supervisors are expected to take the 
job seriously and youth are expected to work hard and do it 
correctly, even if additional time is required. Where con- 
tracts with other organizations are involved, project reputa- 
tion and future work opportunities are often dependent on 
performance; thus shoddy work is not viewed as acceptable. 
Underlying these high performance standards is a common 
belief that offenders are capable of quality work. 



Project-supervised crews 

Where the project is responsible for supervision, the quality 
of management and supervision at the job site is the single 
most impprtantfactor in determining thesuccess of employ- 
ment experience. According to evaluations of a number of 
other youth work projects, the primary characteristics of a 
good supervisor are "basic competence** in understanding 
the work to be done, an ability to organize a work site, and 
sensitivity to the needs of young people. (For a summary of 
research on this topic, see Zimmerman 1980.) 

The lands of individuals hired as work-crew supervisors 
vary substantially between restitution projects. While some 
employ only full-time, experienced youth workers, others 
use part-time college students or teachers or make extensive 
use of volunteers. Most prefer to maintain as much control 
and consistency as possible, either by usingregular program 
staff as supervisors or by careful training of part-time and 



volunteer supervisors. In some situations, managers have 
avoided selecting supervisors with social work or counsel- 
ing orientations and have deliberately sought out crew 
leaders with special skills such as carpentry, forestry, or 
contracting. In most cases, however, specific dolls are 
considered less important than an ability to make decisions 
and plan projects— while allowing youth maximum oppor- 
tunity to participate in all stages of the process— and a 
willingness to work hard at often physically demanding, 
jobs. On many crews supervisors labor alongside youth, 
often setting the wort pace* Other desirable characteristics 
of crew supervisors mentioned by Restitution project direc- 
tors include maturity, self-assuredness, and willingness to 
learn. 

The preferred ratio of supervisors to young workers also 
varies between restitution projects; Prior national studies 
suggest that about one to six is optimal. In most restitution 
work crews; a ratio of one to ten is relatively comm on and is 
usually sufficient to permit careful monitoring and signifi- 
cant interaction. 



Outside employers 

When businessmen or others agree to hire program youth, 
the most common theme has been, "the employer is boss " 
In restitution program s, employers are given the discretion 
to terminate employees if j<* performance is unacceptable, 
generally with no questions asked. 

Some managers feel that consistency of supervision is aided 
by preplacemeht discussions with employers prior to the 
referral of offenders (see Dane County Employees Hand- 
out). Others argue that in a credible work and restitution 
program, agreeing to hire ah offender should be enougi to 
ask of employers; Increasingly, the perceived need for 
intensive supervision is one reason for choosing to place an 
offender in a project-supervised crew. Once referred to an 
employer outside the project, most program managers insist 
that an offender be treated like any other employee. 

Good programs take special pains to ensure solid relation- 
ships with employers. Given that most private-sector em- 
ployment components begin with only a few carefully nur- 



tured placements, the positive reactions of a few employers 
are essential to spread the word to others 

Fortunately, most employers have reacted positively to 
restitution job placement programs. Many report that resti- 
tution referrals are carefully screened and often better trained 
and more highly motivated than the average entry level 
employee. Equally important in the view of several busi- 
nessmen has been the wise tendency of restitution programs 



Suggestions for interviewing job placements 

Although personal styles and job sites vary considerably, the 
rcstitutionprogram staff considers the following severipoirits to 
be a necessary part of a good job interview: 

L; Present a brief overview of your organization and responsi- 
bilities. 

2. Geariy explain the ti^thttwffl 

3. Find put how many hours the youth will be available to work 
and discuss a potential work schedule. 

4. The program counselor will let you know if it is necessary to 
discuss why the youth is in the program. If this conversation is 
necessary, be open and frank about concerns regarding the 
placement 

5. Request information from the youth regarding his/her atti- 
tudes about working. Ask about prior work experience and ask: 
Why do you want to work here? 

6. State your limits clearly. For example: 

— Let the youth know what behaviors would 
lead to his/her being fired. 

—Let the youth know what behaviors would lead to 
a good job evaluation. 

7. Should you decide to accept the placement, let the youth 
know that you are happy to have him/her working with you. 

(from DaneCounty, Wisconsin, Juvenile Restitution Program) 
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to take responsibility forpaperwork or tokeep these require- 
ments to a minimum. Staff people listen to employers, ad- 
dress their concerns, and accommodate their placement 
needs where possible. Yet they have minimized the number 
of people "checldhg^up^ on places of business- Program 
managers have also become adept at showing gratitude- 
through awards banquets, positive publicity, and other rec- 
ognition—to employers who hire restitution cases. 

Screening considerations 

Who should be eligible for work programs? The type of 
offenders considered appropriate for job placements de- 
pends on the project's relationship to the court; its philoso- 
phy and mission, as well as that of the court, and the variety 
of work options available (e.g M project-sponsored crews, 
private sector jobs, etc.). Some exclude serious or chronic 
offenders Some take whatever cases are referred by the 
court Generally, however, tfe restitution experience sug- 
gests that most offenders are capable of participation in work 
programs. With the excepti^ 

by drug or alcohol problems, most managers report few 
factors that prohibit offenders from immediate assignment 
to some kind of job. 

Many of the better programs wi th jobs components, begun 
inOJJDP'snationaljuvenilercstitutioninitiativeasaJterna- 
tives to incarceration, haye established a good track record 
in dealing with serious offenders. Evaluation data from 85 
restitution projects across the Nation suggested that serious 
or chronic offenders were generally as likely to complete 
restitution as those with less serious records, and did not 
present significantly greater risks to the community . Where 
work performance was concerned, many project directors 
reported that these youth did as well as or better than less 
serious offenders. Additional national experience in of- 
fender employment studies has tended to confirm the posi- 
tive record of serious, offenders and other high risk popula - 
tions in work-based programs. Writing in the Vice ftesi- 
dent'sTaskForce Report aboutth^ 
difficult clients in supported work programs (*Q percent of 
whom had prior contacts with the criminal justice system 
and 30 percent of whom were on probation at the time), 
Miuiguni and Walsh' (1978: 69) note: 



Largenumbeisofycwthwhohavebeen viewed traditionally 
as unemployable or unwilling to work are, in fact, anxious 
to work and capable of working Individuals who have 
been written off as unemployable can work productively 
andcustommarcpreparedto^ 
they produce. This finding has policy implications beyond 
the fact that such individuals have untapped potential: It 
means that supported work and its progeny might reduce the 
net public subsidy for government funded training and 
employment programs by charging a reasonable amount for 
the goods and services produced by participants while in the 
program. 

Since the national juvenile restiuuuon initiative^ numberof 
projects have started intensive supervision components that 
combineworicandrestituUonasamcansof u incapaciiating t, 
serious offenders in the community. For those that target 
serious or chronic offenders, more elaborate screening pro- 
cedures may be useful; For example, some projects that 



Liability issues 

Some risk is involved in virtually any activity involving the 
„ supervision of youth. Even in their most routine work with of- 
fenders, probation officers are not immune to law suits. While 
* !emplbymentmaymtioducenewrisla 
of work programs generally suggests that many of the worries 
about liability— which have kept some courts from even con- 
sidering such programm ing — h ave been ex aggcrated . The bes t 
evidence for. this conclusion has been the absence of major 
incidents or lawsuits virtually every State, despite several 
years of program operation. 

For those situations in which liability and accident coverage 
seem to be a necessary precaution, several insurance companies 
haveiecehtiy demonstrated their willingness to underwrite res- 
titution work activities. Some managers have found that the 
chances of getting reliable coverage at reasonable rates are 
increased by measures such as incorporation of the work com- 
ponent of the program or seeking group coverage on a statewide 
basis. The particular form that problems and solutions take 
varies widely, but innovative solutions have been found that, 
whilenot eliminatingrisk, do mm imize concerns. (For more in- 
formation about liability and insurance in restitution and work 
programs see Rubin and Feinm an 1 985, del Carmen and Trook- 
-White-1986)) 



recruit offenders from residential facilities for community 
work slots conduct interviews and examine other indicators 
of attitude and motivation before placement Insisting on 
strictconductmlesandconsistentenforcementmaybemore 
important in programs taking serious offenders 

According to many program managers, common sense and 
sensitivity are keys to placing serious offenders, and some 
creativity is helpful in matching kids arid jobs. Creativity is 
enhanced by the diversity of placement options. Programs 
that can offer private sector jote, po^t-sppa^ored work 
crews, or subsidized public-agency place^nt can accom- 



modate a wider range of offenders than those that focus only 
on placement with private employers. 

Thus, rather than screening outworkers, many projects can 
focus on screening to determine the most appropriate match 
between offender and placement When there are concerns 
about placing offenders with outside employers, many pro- 
grams now use work crews, both paid and unpaid, as an 
experiment to see how the offender will perform.. According 
to one business supporter, performance in work crews "may 
be the best predictor of private sector job readiness." 
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REDEFINING THE PRIORITIES 

and Mission of 

JUVENILE justice 

Where restitution jobs components have been most 
successful, there has; been a gradual tendency 
for juvenile courts to shift priorities and redefine 
the mission of probation. In more effective programs, this 
shift has often brought about a new emphasis on activities 
related to restitution and work and a deemphasis on tradi- 
tional casework procedures. 

As juvenile courts respond to a public demand for more 
accountability in juvenile justice, they gradually find that 
activities necessitated by achange in fociis— e.g., collecting 
restitution and getting payments to victims— may compete 
with the traditional routines and responsibilities of proba- 
tion. By simply adding new responsibilities to traditional 
casework requirements, staff would soon be overburdened. 
Requiring offenders to fulfill restitution and wtxk require- 
ments as add-ons to standard probation requirements or to 
terms of incarceration would only increase time under su- 
pervision, as well as the chances of failure. 

$ ■* - ' 

Courts that have chosen to make restitution arid work priori- 
ties have generally, at a minimum, offset new demands on 
staff and clients by reducing traditional probation require- 
ments. Routine office visits, for example, are a staple of 
probation work. But in courts where managers have invested 
heavily in restitution and employment activities, these and 
otheraspectsof traditional casework are often replaced by or 
incorporated into such activities as work-crew supervision, 
job development, and job preparation. Since most jurisdic- 
tions have been unable to support comprehensiverestitution 
^dwrkprbgram^ 

it undesirable to do so), what has often occurred is a shift m 
staff allocation and a redefinition of job titles or functions to 
accommodate these new priorities. Part of the revised mis- 
sion statement of the Deschutes County, Oregon, Juvenile 
Department exemplifies these changes: 



Traditionally, juvenile courts have depended upon casework 
probation as a means to control and improve juvenile offender 
behavior. The Central Oregon Youth Conservation Corps will 
demonstrate that employment and training can be a more 
effective disposition than casework counselling. Time-ended 
periods of probation will be centered around successful com- 
pletion of community service hours, successful completion of 
job training and placement, and payment of Court ordered res- 
titution (see attached staff position descriptions). 

Proponen ts of restitution arid work programs that have made 
this transition argue that they have given up few, if any, 
traditional juvenile justice concerns or treatment responsi- 
bilities. Offender involvement in any work program, for 
example, virtually guarantees more supervision of an active 
nature than the standard monthly half-hour probation office 
visit Investing in work ^restitution has likewise been 
viewed as a more efficient way of accomplishing proba- 
tion's traditional goal of rehabilitating offenders. 

Generally speaking, however, a shift in the philosophy and 
mission of juvenile justice, is implied Recognizing that 
juvenile justice can't be all things to all people, a new 
emphasis on, accountability, community protection, and 
enhancing offender competence will tend to replace tradi- 
tional rehabilitative concerns as primary juvenile justice 
objectives. 

The efficacy of traditional casework and counseling activi- 
ties has been called into question. As the Quincy Eam-It 
program founder, Andrew Klein, has observed, juvenile 
justice professionals committed to restitution and work at 
some point become less concerned with the mental health of 
the "welTadjusted juvenile rapist or robber who now feels 
good about himself and more focused on an active effort to 
ensure that theoffender^makesitright" with victimsandthe 
community. 

For those committed to employment; however.concern with 
the offender is by no means abandoned. The emphasis on 
work and employment involves a commitment to improv- 
ing offender competence and prospects for the future. Real 
opportunities to learn to work at productive activities are 
provided. 
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Job Descriptions for 
Work-Oriented Restitution Programs 

MflnayMnMit Socialist I 

Crew Leader: Supervises a crew of up to 10 corps members 
wafldngmnatural resource conservation wc^ 
carrying out work assignments and insuring that work is per- 
formed in a safe manner and with quality outcomes; acts as a 



expected from employers; is directly mvorved in die manual 
lalra of each project to demonstrate necessary work skills, both 
technical and behavioral. 

Supervisor: Under direct supervision of -the YCC Project 
Manager and general supervision of executive director. Will 
supervise crew of youth. 

Principal duties: Arrange crew projects, materials, and labor 
costs. 

Provide transportation to and from work assignment locations. 

Establish and maintain open communications arid dialog be- 
tween project activities and general public. 

Resolve interpersonal difficulties that may arise in the courscof 
project activities and assure adherence to project goals and 
timelines in order to increase productivity. 

Prepare required progress reports. 

Kno wledge, abilities, skills: A sincere interest, personal com- 
mitment, and positive attitude toward youth. 

Environmental knowledge, vocational and manual skills end an 
understanding of today's youth. 

Knowledge of Central Oregon area and resources. 

Strong leadership skills and cooperative abilities. 

Good driving record 

g«aZ(/fc«/ww«;Prcpw 

through education; however, the minimum requirement is rele- 
vant supervisory experience. 

(from Deschutes County Probation Department, Oregon) 
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CfflDSdflt 

Cfcjif0/wn^fts:Consultwto 
of all cases. 

Mectwimjuveritteandparentstod 

procedures and ans wer questions about me juvenile justice 

system. 

Document all contacts with regard to a case in communications 
book. 

Conduct weekly face-to-face contacts with assigned cases. 
Assess and train clients for placement in public/private sector 
job*. 

Place clients in public or private sector jobs. 
Counsel, support, or confront cases as necessary. 
Negotiate a signed restitution contract with all cases. 
Collect restitution payments from clients in the private sector. 
Provide foUowup services to eligible, interested youth. 

Job site relations: Develop jobs in public/private sector to meet 
the needs of individual clients. ' ' 
Contact job site supervisors weekly while juvenile is working. 
.Submit weekly.timesheetsfOT all clients in program jobs.. 
Provide ongoing tou^j^support to job site sunervisors. 
Send out written acknowledgment of appreciation to job site 
whenever a client leaves , 

Relations with significant others: Attend dispositional/ 

extension hearings of ongoing cases. 

Submit written reports to judges, district attorney's office, and 

social worker when necessary. 

Communicate with parents, social worker, or significant 

others on a monthly basis. 

Coordinate services With schools and other programs to 
f aciHtate client's program participation. 

Program operations: Attend weekly staff meeting and other 
meetings scheduled by director. 

Maintain working knowledge of all written policies and proce- 
dures. m 

Maintain confidentiality of all juveniles in the program. 
Participate in the ongoing development and formulation of 
program policy arid procedures 

Establish and keep current a case file for all assigned cases. 
Write a termination letter within 7 days of the time a client 
completes the program. 

Otheractivities: Attend com^erenc^workshops which promote 
ongoing, personal professional development 
Perform other duties, mutually agreed upon with director, that 
enhance program operation. 

(from Dane County,Wisconsin Juvenile RestitutionProgram) 
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A final element in the growing shift away from traditional 
treatment-focused goals in departments thatemphasize work 
and restitution is a renewed focus on community protection . 

Theinvestmentof court resources in workprogramsappears 
to be a cost-effective way of providing public protection 



while keeping offenders in the community. Participation in 
structured work projects like those of closely supervised 
crews offers assurance thatan offender's time is occupied in 
legitimate productive activities and not delinquent ones. 



Part III* Implementation and Training Guide 



Using the outline 

Variationsin local needs t resources,and job assistance goals 
will guide the long-term process of establishing jobs compo- 
nents. The topic outline that follows isa general blueprint for 
a 2- to 3-day training conference designed to help partici- 
pants implement an employment effort Training topics are 
presented ata general level in order toencourage facilitators 
and participants to provide content from their own experi- 
ences. 

Facilitators may wish to use material from this outline and 
the monograph as overheads or handouts supplemented by 
other resource materials. One or more consultants familiar 
with youth employment strategies in a range of community 
settings should serve as training facilitators. 

A restitution program manager, a chief probation officer, 
and an individual knowledgeable about local employment 
issues might assist the facilitators as a training and implem- 
entation team. Thisteam should be involved in planning 
stages and be present throughout the training. Other special- 
ized committees could be designated around particular is- 
sues identified during the planning process. These partici- 
pants (e.g., employers, directors of community organiza- 
tions) might be asked to take part in selected sessions. 

A major premise of the training is that the best approaches 
evolve locally and are somewhat unique to each community. 
Thus, while trainers should suggest strategies and solutions 
that have worked elsewhere (this manual provides many 
examples), much of the learning should come from group 
brainstorming exercises and discussion. 

Facilitators may rely more or less on discussion rather than 
lecture depending on the experience of the group and the 
topic.They should focusprimarily on raising issues, provok- 
ing discussion, and keeping participants moving toward the 
next activity. As much information as possible should be 
elicitedfrom the group aboutcommunity resources, current * 
youth employment opportunities and related topics. 

A "Current Practice and Resource Assessment" question- 
naire, included as Attachment A, should be completed prior 
to the training. 



Information and training exercises are presented more or 
less sequentially: getting familiar with several approaches, 
assessing community resources, identifying work projects 
or potential employers, etc. Since no group is likely to cover 
every issue in detail, even in a 3-day .session, trainers may 
want to focus primarily on one strategy, deemphasizing 
approaches that seem inappropriate for a given setting. 
Trainers may also make adjustments in procedure, as well as 
in content, to meet local needs and time constraints. 

The following is a possible schedule for a 2- or 3-day 
training process. 

Suggested training schedule 

2 weeks prior to onsite training 

• Questionnaire sent to training team to elicit information 
about current practices, local jobs, and resources (see Ap- 
peridixA). 

• Local team members begin to outline or describe current 
employment efforts and who is responsible (may include 
contractors). The resource portion of the questionnaire fo- 
cuses thinking around the first task of th J training: to 
identify current employment patterns and support groups. 

1 week prion 

• Outline and proposed schedule for onsite training distrib- 
uted to training team. 

Day 1 

Morning — Background presentation by consultants) based 
on materials in Parts 1 and 2 of monograph: 

Section 1, "Starting out: Assessing local resources*' 

Afternoon — Section 2, "Finding and choosing work" 

Section 3, "Community service work crews" 
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Moming^-Section 4, •'Paid work crews" 
Section 5, "Private business placements 11 

Aftcmoon^Section 6, "Individual placements in public 
agencies" 

-Section 7* "Problem solving" 

(For 2-day session, include "Conclusion. 11 ) 

Pav3(ifncededY 

Morning-^Section 8, "Placement decisions in a compre- 
hensive program" 

Afternoon — Section 9, "Conclusion — Developing strategy; 
where to go from here" 



Training and Implementation guide 

Preliminaries: Introduction to the training process 

Facilitators discuss goals of the training, clarify 
participant roles, define terms, etc. 

1. Starting out: Assessing local resources 

Focus: The goal of this section is to emphasize the 
importance of examining the local economy, youth 
employment patterns (e.g., kinds of work avail- 
able) as well as community and juvenile justice 
resources and support groups prior to choosing an 
initial strategy. 

A. Current practice 

(Facilitator Try to flesh out responses to the pre- 
liminary questionnaire on local resources and cur- 
rent job assistance efforts by getting the group to 
discuss the topics below) 

l.Need: What proportion of court referrals cur- 
rently have jobs? Estimates of how many can't pay 



because they lack jobs? Proportion of cases now 
paying restitution in full? 

2. What job assistance efforts are currently under- 
way in local court(s) and probation offices? Any 
motivated individuals (e.g. , probation officers) cur- 
rently doing job development orplacement? 

3. What job assistance efforts are currently under- 
way in other community organizations? 

4. List support groups that could help (Boys Clubs, 
YMCA, 4-H; Chamber of Commerce or business 
organizations, American Association of Retired 
Persons, etc.). Also identify needed endorsers — 
civic and business, local government, etc. 

B. Necessary internal resources and current status 

1. Siroiig judicial leadership or equivalent (chief 
probation officer (CPO) often takes lead)— need to 
sell GPO first 

2. At least one. person with time and financial 
support for outreach and implementation. Thii; 
person, with input from key actors, takes charge of 
the scope and direction of the project, though may 
later delegate internally and externally. (Funding 
and support for this person?) 



C. Local cmploymcntpattcrns and community character- 
istics 

(Facilitator Focusonparticipants 1 local communi- 
ties in answering questions below) 

1. Arc there small-business jobs youth could 
perform? 

2. Is there work available in public agencies? What 
public agencies have tasks youths could perform? 

3.1sthereatrack record ofhiringdelinquentsinthis 
community? 
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D. Community features and possible strategies 

(Facilitator Should pointoutthatobsiacles exist in 
all settings* but also resources and solutions) 

^ Urban,rural, and other differences affecting youth 
employment options 

1 . Urban settings— Negatives (tougher youths, bu- 
reaucratic problems, competition between agen- 
cies); positives (wide range of jobs, many support 
groups, funding opportunities). 

2. Rural settings— Negatives (few jobs, few com- 
munity oiganizaticn$,transportationand logistics); 
Positives (less bureaucracy, much needed work not 
being done). 

3. CHher community features affecting youth 
employment 

E. Obstacles to implementation 

(Facilitator This is the opportunity for participants 
to get concerns out in the open; try to elicit obsta- 
cles and constraints) 

1. What arc themajorproblems withemploying ju- 
venile restitution clients in the small businesses 
and pubU6agehcieslistedabove(e.g.,lackof work 
experience, employer unwillingness to hire delin- 
quents, liability, scarcity of job" inappropriate 
jobs)? 

2. Critique current and past program/court employ- 
ment efforts. What are the reasons for failures? 

3. List all problems identified for intensive discus- 
sion later in the training. 

2. Placement decisions in a comprehensive program 

Focus: The goal of this section is' to get participants to 
consider ho w a variety.of placement types can increase flexi- 
bility in dealing with a wide range of offenders. 



(Facilitator Create case examples, e.g., Johnny 
is a burglar with three priors and no work history; 
your program currently has a work crew in city 
parks anclscveral private businessjob slots. Ask the 
group to make decisions about the most appropri- 
ate placements) 

Address the following issues: 

1 . The best use of available resources. 

2. Matching kids and types of jobs (e.g., crew/ 
individual, public/private). 

3. Interviewing and hiring. 

4. Performance expectations. 

5. Termination. 

6. Making offenders take initiative (in three types 
of programs). 

3. Finding and choosing work 

Focus: Assuming participants identify problems in initiating 
traditional employment options, this section takes a different 
approach-emphasizing work that needs to be done in com- 
munities rather than available jobs. Program people should 
begin to see themselves as a resource to employers and the 
community. 

A. Practical considerations in choice of work for restitu- 
tion clients 

(Facilitator: Discuss each item below and ask for 
additional practical concerns) 

1. Task feasibility and ease of implementation. 

2. Visibility and public relations value. 

3. Cost and funding potential. 

4. Safety and liability. 
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B. Probable impact on youth 

(Facilitator Acknowledge that we can seldom be 
picky inemploying delinquents. However, weneed 
to consider potential negative effects of certain 
typesofemploymentandsetpri(MiUesforthekinds 
of wc^ projects and placement that seem best for 
young offenders) 

Short presentation of the national experience in 
youth employment: ,, What Woiks and What 
Doesn't" 

Discuss: 

1. Negative impacts of certain jobs for young 
. people. 

2. Aspects of good placements and good work 
projects. 

3. "Added yalue"characteristics of jpbplacements 
(e.g.,educational value, learning work habits, con- 
servation appreciation)--}^ w to enhance physical 
labor jobs (see chapter6 of monograph andbiblipg- 
raphy for other reference material for presentation 
and discussion). 

C. Sources of ideas for woric projects 

1. Business groups. 

2. Community advisory boards. 

3. Recreation and tourist associations. 
4^ Service clubs. 

5. All other organizations and individuals you want 
as funders or advocates. 

ExaeiSfi: Lis t two short-term work projects in your 
community suitable for youth work crews; two 
individual placements in public sector agencies; 
and two private business jobs. Keep negative and 
positive job characteristics in mind and critique 
your selections oh this basis (allow 5-7 minutes). 



Debriefing: 

(Facilitator Select participants to describe their 
placements or projects, their strengths and weak- 
nesses. This should lead to a group effort to define 
somegen^alobjectiyesforajobscomponent,e.g., 
relative emphasis on benefits to youth vs. the com- 
munity vs. getting restitution paid off quickly) 

4. Community service work crews 

Focus: While projects will try to develop a jobs component 
that is as comprehensive as possible, crews are recom- 
mended as a generic strategy to begin a job assistance effort 

(Facilitator: Review the three basic employment 
strategies here: private sector job banks, project- 
; supervised woikcrews,subsidized^ 
ments. Discuss the advantages of selecting one 
approach to begin, e.g., concentrating limited ^^re- 
sources, simplifying presentations to support and 
funding groups) 

A. The advantages of starting out with woric crews 

1. Ease of mobilization for community projects. 

2. Independent of employers and other agencies. 

3. High visibility, attractive to the press and com- 
munity. 

4. Rrovidesatrackrecordor"producf , fit)m which 
to sell employers on a paid work strategy. 

5. Most restitution programs eventually develop 
crews for unpaid community work service orders; 
regardless of whether they are used as a paid work 
option, crews area resource for certain kinds of 
referrals. 

B. Background, variation, and examples 

(Facilitator Provide a general description and 
examples of woric crew organization, supervision, 
transportation, etc.) 
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G. General advantages of work crews 

1. Suitable fordifficult-to-place or very young 
offenders. 

2; Community incapacitation of highrisk offend- 
ers due to close supervision of went, physical tir- 
ing; weekend and evening possibilities. 

3. Positive peer association, learning to work with 
others. 

4. Staff controls choice of work, consistency, and 
type of supervision. 

5. Supervisors may use to teach employer expec- 
tations. 

5. Paid work crews 

Focus: Here the group begins to discuss actual paid work 
strategies. 

A. Considerations in selecting projects: 

(Facilitator Prcsenta few examples of projects that 
combine two or more of the above elements) 

1. Should not be "make work"; should be easily 
identified as useful and meaningful. 

2. Should have clear public benefitsuchas improv- 
ing quality of life or promoting econom ic develop- 
ment 

3. Should have a clear start and finish, an identifi- 
able product 

4. Should provide educational value and linkage, 
diversity of tasks. 

5. Should not compete with organized labor or the 
livelihoods of other citizens. 



B. Funding strategies 

1. Preliminaries: Discuss public relations and sup- 
port groups (endorsements and letters); packaging 
services (restitution and work); answering ques- 
tions employers and the community will ask (see 
Section 8, Problem solving,); framing boards and 
using organizational alliances., 

2. Subsidies: Approach public agencies, founda- 
tions,building coalitions; develop creative sources 
of subsidy funds: victims 9 funds, bottle bills, fines, 
special tax on video machines, soda pop. Are there 
others? Do they seem feasible in this part of the 
country or this community? 

3. Contracts: Approaching public agencies; incor- 
porating; writing contracts. Which local agencies 
arepossibili ties? Local orregional examples: power 
company, parks, and recreation.Natk>nal examples: 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, 
sportsmen's and conservation societies. 

4. Other? Creative strategies. 

Resources: Sample contracts, letters, etc. Suggested video: 
"Youth at Work 1 * (Juvenile Court Resources, Inc., 
368 SW. 5th AvSiue, Ontario, Oregon ?7914, 
Phone503-889-7864,ContactPerson:JimMosier) 

Group Exercise A : Write a letter to one ofthe following 
(allow 15 minutes): 

1. A funding agenc, or county or State oiacial, 
asking for a grant to subsidize a community work 
project (describe project). 

2. A public works or recreation agency, asking for 
a meeting to discuss a contract for services with a 
work crew. 

Debriefing : Read sample letters from participants 
and solicit group comments. 
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GrotroExercfett- (allow up to 30 minutes). 

1. Draft a policy statement for county officials 
covering all operations of a proposed work crew 
for your restitution program. 

2. Develop an outline that raludes insurance and 
liability concerns, supervision, equipment, trans- 
portation, labor, and liability issues. 

Debriefing should be done as part of Section 
8, "Problem solving," below. 

RgSOUTCCS: Other policy manuals on crews, bro- 
chures, etc. 

6. Private business placements 

A. Background, variation, and examples; advantages and 
disadvantages 

B. Funding strategies 

1. Preliminaries (see 4. A. above)— fecial support 
groups. 

2. Strategies for approaching businessmen. 

Group Exercise ^ Write a letter to one of the following 
(allow 15 minutes): 

1. A local businessman asking him to hire offend- 
ers with restitution orders; 

2. Your local chamber of commerce suggesting 
formation of a restitution job bank and asking for 
its support 

Debriefing! Read sample letters from participants 
and solicit group comments. 



Group Exercise B? Draft a brochure for local businessmen 
with questions and answers about employing young offend- 
ers referred to them . (Debriefing should be done as part of 
Section 8, "Problem solving") (Allow up to 30 minutes.) 

RcscniT^ Employer brochures; other policy state- 
ments; sample contracts; sample letters; sample 
businessbrochurcs.Suggestcdv^ 
Program*' (Quiricy District Court, 1 Dermis Ryan 
Farkmy, Quincy, MA 02169, Phone 617-471- 
76S3, ContactPerson: Andrew Klein) 

7. Individual placements in public agencies 

A. Background, variation, and examples: 

1 . Advantages and disadvantages. 

2. Good placement ideas. 

B. Funding strategies: 

1 . Preliminaries (see 6 A, above). 

2. Subsidies (see 6 A. above). 

3. Other strategies. 

Group Exercise A? Write a letter to a funding agency or 
foundation asking for a grant to subsidize public sector 
placements for your restitution cases (allow 15 minutes). 

Debriefing! Read sample letters from participants 
and solicit group comments. 

Croup Exercise P: Draft a policy statement for county 

officials covering all operations of your restitution program 

public agency jobs component Develop an outline, that 

includesinsuraik^aiKt^ 

ment, transportation, and lab^ 

be done as part of Section 8, "Problem solving") (Allow up 

to 30 minutes.) 

Resources: List placements; employer handouts; 
employers* guide. 



8. Problem solving 

(Facilitator This section should serve as a debriefing for 
Group Exercise B as presented in Sections 4 through 6 
above. The discussion should focus on how each problem 
listed below can be resolved in work crews, private sector 
job slots, and individual public agency placements) 

1. Staffing and resources 

— hiring crew leaders 
—transportation 
— in-kind support 
—volunteers 

2. Screening and placement 

3. Supervision and enforcement; monitoring and 
collection process 

4. Employer relations— expectations of employers 
and the program 



5. Liability 

6. Relations with labor 

9. Conclusion — Developing a strategy: Where to go from 
here 

The training team should try to summarize discus- 
aonsc^^pieviousd^Speci&aUy 9 th^should 
reiterate major conclusions of the group concern- 
ing the most appropriate strategies to begin a jobs 
comonent and review the lisrof obstacles to be 
overcome. An action plan should be developed, 
future meetings of the training team and other core 
members scheduled, and participants assigned to 
committees to pursue various issues. 
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Attachment A 

Practice and resource assessment 

Please answer as accurately as possible, providing detail 
where appropriate. Return to facilitator prior to braining. 

1. Are individuals in your program or court currently in* 
volved is job assistance activities for delinquents? 
—What kinds of things^ they doing? 

— What needs to be done in your opinion to ensure 
placcmentofinore of your court orprpgl^^scasesinjobs? 

2LWhat other agencies jh your county provide job assis- 
tance services? 

—What services do these agencies provide? 

— Does your program or court make referrals to these 
agencies? 

— If yes, how successful would you say they are in: 

Placing offenders in jobs? 

Assisting offenders in job search and job skills? 

Job development? 

— If no agencies provide job services to your cases, why 
not?. . 



3. List in order the top three sources of employment in your 
comraimity (court jurisdiction). Please list the general cate- 
gory feg- small business, large corporations, government, 
^intf^specifoclassi^^ 

sity, lumber mill). 

4. What kinds of employers in your community now hire 
persons 18 and undo? 

5. What employers have hired delinquents? 

6. In- your opinion, what are the top three obstacles to 
employing delinquents in your community? Please include 
bothextontfqbstac^ 
wellasconstraintsimer^ 

training or development; insurance/liability concerns) if 
applicable. 

7. Describe any job assistance efforts that you know about 
(other than any mentioned above) undertaken by your court 
or agency in the past 5 years. 

If successful, why were these efforts ended? 
If unsuccessful, why do you think these efforts 
failed? 
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SELECTED READINGS IN YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 



Anderson, Bernard, and babel Sawhill 

1980 Youth Employment and Public Policy. 
Engfewodd Cliffs, Ptehtice-Hall. 

BaH Jo^ Carl Wolfhagen, David GerouM, and * oren 

Solnick ' * ' 

1981 Partkip^nofPrbwBu^s&asWork 

Spon&rsinYouthEntUiemM 
tion. Washington D*C*, Manpower Dem- 
onstration Research Corporation. 

Bets^,OiariesL.,kG*Hol^ 

eds* s 

1985 YouthEn^fayment^Tr<^gProff(ms: 

TheYEDPA Years. Washington, D.G, 
National Academy Press. 

Blake, Gerald " 

1986 "Project Main: Classwoik in the commu- 
nity benefits senior citizens " Children To* 
day, July-August 

Brickell, Henry M* 

1980 *T)ractiti6ners* perspectives on youth pro- 
grams ^Chapter3 in VicePiesktatfsTask 
Fbrce on Youth Employment, A Review of 
Youth Employment Problems, Programs, 
and Policies, Vol 3* Washington, D.C., 
U.S; Department of Labor* 

Buder, Erfc, and Garth Mangum 

1982 Lessons From Youth Programs, y.l.Sm 
Lake City, Utah, Olympus Publishing* 

del Carmen, Rolando V., and Eve Trook-Whtte 
1986 LiabttiiylssuesinCqmnunty 

riort$;Washtagton,a^ 
„ jrfCorrect^ 



Greenberger, Ellen, and Laurence Steint^rg 

1986 WhenTeenagersWork:ThePsychological 
and Social Costs ofMolescent Employ^ 
ment. New York, Basic Books. 

Greenberger, Ellen, Laurence D. Steinbwg, and Mary 

Ruggiero L . f 

1982 "Ajobisaj6bfeajK*-*orisa?:Behayior^ 

6bsCT^^in^adokscOTtwoilq)l^" 

Work and Occupations 9, 1: 79-96* 

Human Environment Center 

1986 ConwationandServkeCorpsWortinok. 
Washington, D.G, Human Environment 
Center* 

Joans, Barbara 

1981 Youth Incentive Entitlement Pdot Projects 
Demonstfddon:HowYouthsView^ 
gra?n:Washin^,D*C.,^powerDem- 
onstratiofi Research Corporation. 

Klein, Andrew R* 

1981 TheEarn-ItStdry. Quincy, Massachusetts, 
CitizensforBed»CommunityCfeum,Inc. 

Levin, Martin, and B* Ferman 

1985 PoliticdHand:PolicyImplemeniation and 
Youth Employment Programs. New York, 
Pergamon Press* 

Marigum, Garth, and John Walsh* 

1978 Employment and Training Programs for 
YoutkWhatWorksBestforWhom? Wash- 
ington, D.C., U*S* Department of Labor, 
Office of Youth Programs* 



Marans, Robert, BX. Driver, and JJG Scott 
1972 YojithdrtiheEriironte 

ofthel971 YomhCpnsermionCorps; Ann 
Aibor, Michigan, Institute for Social Re- 
— : seaidUIniy^ty.^ 

Michel, Ann 

1980 "Public rotor job cre^OM means to an 
end," Chapter 5 in Vice Resident's Task 
Force on Youth Employment, A Review of 
Youth Employment Problems, Programs, 
dndPolkies,y : 3 r Washington, D.G, UA 
Department of Labor. 

Ktfavin* Irving, and Rosemary Gartner 

1981 Impact of Supported Work on Ex-Offend- 
ers. Madison; Wisconsin, Institute for Re- 
search on Poverty, University of Wiscon- 
sin; 

Rubin, H. Ted, and Howard Feinman 

1985, Memorandum on Insurance Coycr^cf^ 
Juvenile Restitution Programs. Denver, 
ColoraKtoJnstitute forCourtManagement! 

Schneider, Anne I;., and Jeari S. Warner 
1985 J^kRepitutionPfogr^ 

Directory (prctimiimy draft May 5, 1985). 
Stillwater, Oiclahoma, Policy Sciences 
Group. 



Taggart,Robert 

1981 A Fisherman's Guide: An Assessment of 
TraihingandRemediationStrategies: Kala- 
mazoprMichigan, W. E Upjohn Institute 
-forEmplo)onentResearch. 

Waldiriger, Roger, and T. Bailey 

1985 'The youtii employment problem in the 
world my." Social Policy 16, 1: 54-58, 

Williams, feny, and W. Komblum 

1985 Growing Up Poor: ! Kington, Massachu- 
setts, Lexington Books; 

Zimmerman, David R. 

1980 "Public sector job creation foryouth: some 

observations on its role and effectiveness? 

C^pter4inyiwI^sid^t , sTaskForceon 
Youth Employment, A Review of Youth 

E^bymentProblems t Programs 9 andPoli- 
cies, v;3;Washington, D.C., UA Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
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The National Restitution Training Series- 
Nine Training Videotapes for Your Restitution Program 



Use the tapes to train your staff, orient volunteers, and 
introduce restitution to court officiate, community 
leaders; or the media. In each, t -hour program, a 
leading expert presents practical information on 
important facets of juvenile restitution . 

The videotapes* cost $50 each. Save money by 
ordering the complete set of nine tapes for $400 and 
receive a free copy of the Guide to Juvenile Restitu- 
tion, the manual that shows how to develop, imple- 
ment, and manage juvenile restitution programs. 
Additional copies of the Guide are $1 2.50 each. 



Just check the boxes for the tapes you want, fill in the 
rest of this form and send, with payment, to: 

Juvenile Justice Clearinghouse 

the National Restitution Training Series 

Dept.F-AJC 

Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20850 ~ 



•Available In VHS only. Individuals interested in purchasing 
tapes in Beta or 3/4-inch format should call the Juvenile 
Justice.Clearinghouse at 800^638-8736. 



Individual RESTTA Training 
Tapes ($50 each) 

[T] Ai Approaches to Restitution 
" Programming (NCJ 100135-01) 

FTB. program Components and' 

- Processes (NCJ 1 00136-01 ) 

rn C. Managing Restfiution 
Praams (NCJ 1 00137-01 ) 

□ D. Restitution: Does It Work? 
^ Research Findings and Their 
Policy implications (NCJ 
lOOISKMH) 

n E Legal Issues In Restitution 

- Programming (NCJ 100139-01) 

FT F. Victim-Offender Mediation 
(NCJ 100140-01) 

fl G. Measuring Program Success: 
How To Get Usef ul Evaluations 
for Your Juvenile Restitution 
Program (NCJ 100141-01) 

H H. Management Information 
Systems: Strategies and 
Choices for Juvenile Restitution. 
Programs (NCJ 1 00142-01 ) 

rn LVictinvOffender Mediation, 

- Simulation (NCJ 1 1 5523-01 ) 



Entire Series ($400) 

p| J. Restitution Training Series 
(all nine tapes, postage, handling, 
and a free Guide to Juvenile 
Restitution) 



Guide Alone ($12.50) 

rn K. Guide to Juvenile 
Restitution (NCJ 098466) 



Enclose payment or give account number: 

□ Payment enclosed, payable to NCJRS 

□ Deduct these items from my NCJRS Deposit Account 



Charge my 

□ MasterCard or 



□ visa 



Expiratton Date, 



Signature. 



□ Purchase order (add $1 .95 processing fee) 



Name 



Organization. 

Address 

State., 



ZIP 



For mare information about restitution products and Juvenile 
Justice Clearinghouse toll free at800-638S736 or 301-251-5194. 
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